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PREFACE. 



The wideepread interest on the sflver question in recent times, ax^d its 
great importance as a political issue, have called forth many books and 
pamphlets, chief among which on the one side may be placed "Coin^s 
Financial SchooP' by W. H. Harvey, of Chicago, and ^^Coin^s Financial 
Fool," by Horace White, editor of the New York Evening Pmt^ in reply. 
With very few exceptions these productions have been brought forward 
for the express purpose of supporting one side or the other of the discus- 
sion and the facts chosen with this end in view. 

The aim of this "Handbook" is not to make special pleas, but to im. 
partially present facts on all sides. While possessing strong opinions 
on these questions, the author has carefully avoided intruding them upon 
the reader. The aim has been rather to give in compact and accee< 
sible form such facts as must be taken into account in a proper un* 
derstanding of these questions. No attempt has been made to draw con. 
elusions except as they may be the obvious and immediate results ol 
given facts. 

A large number of the recent contributions to the discussion have been 
read and those facts chosen which bear most directly on the subjects hi 
controversy. Wherever possible information on the currency and other 
questions touched upon, has been secured from original sources and 
nothing taken at second-hand which was capable of verification, and 
then the fact distinctly stated. Government reports, found surpri- 
singly fuU and satisfactory, have been drawn upon freely. The author 
wishes especially to acknowledge his indebtedness to Muhleman^s 
"Monetary Systems of the World" for valuable suggestions. 

Many of the original investigations here brought out, particularly those 
in relation to the nation^s .wealth, have been made in connection \<dth the 
author's work for the past three years, as statistical editor of The Voice. 
Throughout the book no pains have been spared to make the contents 
as thoroughly accurate, up-to-date, and convenient of access as possible. 
The anthor^s only regret is that the limited space forbids the introduction 
of other matter,, equally interesting and yaluabto, in the wider field of 
Sociology. O. B. W. 

YoNKBBs, N. T., April 8,1896. 
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I -MONEY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Gold and Silver Coins. 

Before tlie Present Constitution. 

Previonsly to the adoption of the Federal Constitation the circnlating 
medium of this country was chiefly foreign coins. The practical mone- 
tary unit and the money of commerce was the Spanish milled dollar. 
Among the other coins current in 1776 were the following : 

corns CURRENT IN AMERICA IN 1776. 
[Report of the Director of the Mint, 1895, p. 117.] 

Guinea (English) $4.66>/, 

Crown (English) l.H */• 

ShUling ^glish) 22a/, 

Guinea (French) 4.62 Va 

Pistole (French) 8.60 

Under tlie Constttntton. 

Article I., Section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, says : 

" Congress shall have power to coin mon^, regulate the yalue thereof, 
and of roreign coins, ana fix the standard of weights and measures.^^ 

Section 10 of the same article reads : 

" No State shall . . . coin mon^ ; emit bills of credit ; make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. ^^ 

First Coinage Act. 

In conformity to these sections of the Constitution, Congress, by the 
act of April 2, 1792, established the United States mint. The law 
authorized that coins be slanck off of the following denominations, 
weights, and fineness: 

GOLD AND SILVER COINS, ACJT OF 1792. 



Crown (French) $1 11 V* 

Pistole (Spanish) 8.66*/o 

Johannes (Portuguese). . 16.00 
Half-Johannes (Port.). . . 8.00 
Moidore (Portuguese) . . . 6.00 



Gk)LD Coins. 


SiLYBR Coins. 


Dbnokina- 

TIONS. 


Pure 
Gold. 


Total 
Wt. 


Fine- 
ness. 


Denoki- 

NATIONS. 


Pure 
Silver. 


Total 
Wt. 


Fine- 
ness. 


Eagle 

Half -eagle .. 
Qtr.-eagle.. 


GT8. 

247V, 

i28»/; 

eiVe 


Orsf 
270 
186 

67.6 


9I6V3 
916V8 

916V8 


Dollar 

Half-dollar 
Quar.-dol.. 
'T)l8me".. 
"Half-dis'' 


Orains. 
87IV4 

186Va 
92»>7i. 
871/8 
I8V16 


Ore. 

416 

206 

104 
41.6 
20.8 


892.404 
892.404 
892.404 
892.404 
892.404 



The ratio of silver to gold was thus fixed at exactly 16 to 1. 



V. S. GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 



The section of the lawaufhorizing this coinage has been appealed to, to 

determine the qnestion whether gold or silver was made the monetary 

basis and what was the relation of this money to the Spanish milled 

dollar. The section reads as follows : 

" Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, that there shall be from time to 
time strack and coined at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
of the following denominations, values, and d^cnptions, viz. : Ea^es— 
each to be of the value of ten dollars or units, and to contain two hun- 
dred and forty-seven grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure, or two 
hundred and seventy grains of standard, gold. HBlf-eagle»— each to be 
of the value of Hve aoflars, and to contain one hundred and twenty-three 
grains and six-eighths of a grain of pure, or one hundred and thirty-five 

S rains of standard, gold, farter-eagles— each to be of the value of two 
ollars and a half-dollar, and to contain sixty-one grains and seven- 
eighths of a grain of pure, or sixty-one trains and four-eighths of a grain 
of standard, gold. Dollars or unitft— each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain three hundred 
and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of agrain of pure, or 
four hundred and sixteen ejalns of standard, silver. Half-dollars— each 
to be of half the value of me dollar or unit, and to contain, ^^ etc. 

As will be seen, the law provided for '■'' dollars or units, each to be of 

the value of Spanish milled dollars as the same is now current, and to 

contain 871i grains of pure, or 416 grains of standard, silver.^^ Linder- 

man says : 

*' The average quantity of fine silver contained in the Spanish dollars 
then in circulation in this country was, according to the assay of a num- 
ber of pieces, 871 grains, to which was added one-fourth of a grain to 
avoid inconvenient fractions in prescribing the weight of the coins under 
theratioof ItolS.'' 

It was found that the new American dollar, which was made equal in 
value to the worn Spanish milled dollar, would exchange in the West 
Indies for the new Spanish milled dollar which contained more silver. 
The result was that our dollars were purchased for export in exchange 
for new Spanish dollars, which were sent to the mint and recoined into 
American dollars, while the worn Spanish milled dollars remained in cir- 
culation in this country. In consequence of this. President Jefferson 
ordered the suspension of coinage of our dollars on May 1, 1806, and no 
more were coined until 1886. 

According to Section 1 of the same act, the Spanish milled dollar was 
to pass for 100 cents, provided its weight was not less than 415 grains. 
The gold coins of Great Britain and Portugal were to pass at the rate of 
100 cents for every 27 grains of actual weight, and the gold coins of 
France, Spain, and the Spanish dominions at 100 cents for every 27.4 
grains. Certain gold and silver coins of these countries passed current 
in this country, at rates established by different acts of Congress until ■ 
Feb. £1, 1857, when they ceased to be legal tender. 

Chanse In Gold Coins— 1834. 

The commercial ratio of sUver to gold, at the time the mint was estab- 
lished in 1793, was the same as the mint ratio, 15 to 1. During the ten 
years from 1784 it had ranged from 14.70 to 15.17 to 1, the average being 
14.94 to 1 . By placing the coinage ratio at 16 to 1 it was thought that the 
commercial ratio and the coinage ratio would practically coincide. But 
in 1795 the commercial ratio rose to 16.87 to 1 and continued to advance 



COINAGE LAWS OF 1834, 1837, AND 1853. 



until it reached 16.25 to 1 in 1813. From that time until 1834 the com- 
mercial ratio ranged from 15.04 to 15.82 to 1. The result was that gold 
coins had a greater bullion value than their coinage value and were ex- 
ported. 

This led to a change in the coinage laws in 1834. The weight and fine- 
ness of the silver coins remained unchanged, but the gold coins were 
authorized to be as follows : 

GOLD COINS. ACT OP 1884. 



Denominations. 


Pure Gold. 


Total Weight. 


Fineness. 


• 

Eagle 


Grains. 
282 
116 
58 


Grains. 
258 
129 
64.5 


899.225 


Half -eagle 


899.225 


Onarter-eaerle 


899.225 







. The legal ratio of silver to gold was thus established at 16.002 to 1. 
The commercial value of silver was at the ratio of 15.78 to 1 of gold at 
the time, so that silver bullion was at a jHremium above its coinage value, 
which it maintained down to 1873. 

€k>ld Coins Chanced Acain— 1837. 

Another change was made in the coinage laws bj the act of Jan. 18, 
1837, which affected both gold and sflver, as follows: 

GOLD AND SILVEK COINS, ACT OF 1837. 



Gold Coins. 



Denominations. 



Eagle 

Half-eagle.... 
Qiiarter-eagle. 



Pure 
Gold. 



Grs. 
232.20 
116.10 

58.05 






Grs. 
258 
129 

64.5 



S 
S 
'g 



900 
900 
900 



Silver Coins. 



Denominations. 



Dollar 

Half-dollar 

Suarter-dollar . . . . 
ime 

Half -dime 



Pure 
Silver. 



Grains. 

371V4 

185V8 

^;/" 

37V8 
18V, « 



•a 



Grs. 

412} 

206i 

103i 

41i 

20f 



I 



900 
900 
900 
900 
900 



By these changes a uniform fineness was established for both gold and 
silver, and ratio of silver to gold established at 15.988372 to 1, the rate 
which it has maintained to the present time. 

To the gold coins were added a twenty-dollar piece, of 516 grains; a one- 
dollar piece, of 25.8 grains— both by the act of March 3, 1849; and a three- 
dollar piece, of 77.4 grains, by the act of Feb. 21, 1853. The coinage of the 
three-dollar and one-dollar gold pieces was discontinued by the act of 
Sept. 26, 1890. The other gold pieces and the silver dollar have been 
issued at the weight and fineness given above down to the present time. 

Subsidiary Silver Coins Establlslied— 1853. 

Up to 1863 there had been no change in the amount of pure silver going 
into the different silver coins, but the amount of gold in the gold coins 
had been t>vice changed, in 1834 and in 1887. In 1863 for the first time a 
change was made in silver. Under this law the silver dollar was left at 
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the same weight and fineness, bat the fractional silver was changed as 
follows: 



MINOR SILVER COINS, ACT OF FEB. 18, 1868. 


Denominations. 


Pore 
Silver. 


Total 
Weight. 


Fineness. 


Bollion 
Value.t 


Half-dollar 


OtcAm. 

173.8 
86.4 
84.66 
17.28 
10.868 


GnjAfa. 
Wt 

96 

88.4 

19.2 

11.62 


.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 


CenU. 
46.164 * 


Quarter-dollar 

Iiime 


28.0r7 
9.281 


Half-dime 


4.615 


Three-cent piece*.... 


2.769 

• 



* Act of March 8, 1858. Coinage discontinued, act of Feb. 12, 1878. 
t Measured by the standard silver dollar. 

The law farther provided that these fractional silver coins should be 
" legal tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding five dol- 
lars.^* The treasurer of the mint was directed to purchase silver bullion 
for such coinage and to turn over all profits to the Treasurer of the United 
States. The ratio thus established for minor silver coins was 14.888764 
to 1 of gold. As the commercial ratio was 15.88 to 1 at the time, and 
never since has dropped below 15.03 to 1, this kept the minor silver coins 
within the country and permitted their circulation. 

l>emonetlzatloii Act of 1873. 

From 1863 there was no important change in the coinage laws until 
1873. Gold and silver had disappeared with the coming of the depre- 
ciated paper money in 1862, and were not in circulation to any great ex- 
tent in 1878. On Feb. 12, 1878, was passed the act which demonetized 
silver and definitely named the gold dollar as the unit of value in these 
words: 

^* Sbo. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar 
piece, which at the standard weight of twoity-five and eight-tenths grains, 
shall be the unit of value; a quarter-eagle, or a two-and-a-half dollar 
piece; a three-dollar piece; a half -eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or 
ten-dollar piece; and a doable eagle, or twenty-dollar piece." 

The remainder of the section establishes the weight of iheae gold coins 
at the rate which had prevailed since 1887, and continued their legal ten- 
der for all debts. The section of the act which affected silvor is as follows : 

*^ Sec. 16. The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, 
a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent 
piece, a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall 
be four hundred and twenty grains troy; the weight of the half-dollar 
shall be twelve grams and one-naif of a gram; the quarter-dollar and the 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said 
half-dollar. The silver coins of the United States shall be a tegal tender 
at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollwrs in any 
one payment." 

The fineness of both gold and silver coins was continued at .900. 

Some hold that the actual demonetization of silver did not take place 
until under the Revised Statutes, act of June 22, 1874. This act confirmed 
the coinage provisions of the act of Feb. 12, 1878, and farther provided 
as follows: 

"Sec. 3516. No coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall 
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hereafter be issaed from the mint other than those of the denominationB, 
standardB, and weights set forth in this title/' 

The act of 1878 omitted the standard silver dollar, this act of 1874 con- 
firmed this omission and forbade its coinage. 

Tlie Trade Hollar. 

This act of 1873 sabstitnted the trade dollar, f oar grains heavier in 
weight, for the standard silver dollar, and limited its legal-tender qualities 
to $5. The ratio of silver in the trade dollar was 16.27907 to 1 of gold, 
while the market value of silver at the time was 15.92 to 1, thus making 
the bullion value of the trade dollar greater than its coinage value. But 
the bullion value of silver had so greatly depreciated by 1875 that the 
trade dollar began to be worth less than its face value. This depreciation 
continued so that Congress, by a joint resolution adopted July 22, 1876, dis- 
continued the legal-t^ider quality of the trade dollar and empowered 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue only such amount as he should 
deem suflBlcient to meet the export demand. The trade dollar was de- 
signed to be used by the people of the Pacific coast in trade with China. 
Its coinage was largely discontinued after 1879, and ceased with the act 
of March 3, 1887, wliich provided for its retirement in exchange at face 
value, if not defaced or mutilated, for standard silver dollars, or sub- 
sidiary coins. 

Final dianse In Fractional Silver. 

The weight of the fractional silver coins was slightly increased by the 
act of 1873, so that their ratio was established at the rate of 14.95345 to 1 
of gold, which is still maintained. The following table shows the weight 
and fineness of these coins: 



SILVER COINS, ACT OP 1873. 



Denominations. 



Trade dollar 
Half-dollar 
Quarter-dollar 
Twenty-cent*. 
Ten-cent 




Grains. 

420 

192.9 
96.4C^ 
77.16 
38.58 



Pure 


Fine- 


Silver. 


ness. 


Oraku. 




878 


.900 


178.61 


.900 


86.806 


.900 


69.444 


.900 


34.722 


.900 



Bullion 
Value.t 



Cents. 

100.962 

46.611 

23.305 

18.644 

9.322 



* Act of March 3, 1875. Coinage discontinued, act of May 2, 1878. 
t Measured by standard silver dollar. 

By this act of 1873 the coinage of silver five-cent pieces and three-cent 

pieces was discontinued. 

Silver Remonetlzed— 1878. 

The act of Feb. 28, 1878, known as the Remonetization Act, provided 

for the coinage of 

^^ Silver dollars of the weight of four hundred and twelve and a half 
grains troy of standard silver, as provided in the act of Jan. 18, 1837, 
on which shall be the devices and sujperscriptions provided by said 
act; which coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore coined 
by the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. And the Secretary 
of tb6 Treasury lisautbonjsecl and directed to purchase, from tune to time. 
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flUver baUion, at the market price thereof, not lew than two millkm doi- 
hirs^ worth per month, nor more than foor million dollars* worth per 
month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as soporchased, 
into such dollars," etc. 

The amonnt of money to be. invested at any one time i;i silver bullion 
was limited to $5,000,000. The act farther provided that these dollars 
might be deposited with the Treasurer in soms of not less than $10, in 
exchange for certiflcates of not less than $10 each, corresponding with 
the denominations of the United States notes, and receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all pablic daes. 

By the act of June 9, 1879, the legal tender of subsidiary silver was 
raised to $10, and holders were permitted to exchange these coins in 
sums of $90 or multiples, at the office of the Treasurer for " lawful money 
of the UUted States." 

SllTer-Purcliasliiff Act of July 14, 1890. 

This act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to'purchase 4,600,000 
ounces of silver monthly, or so much thereof as ndght be offered, at the 
market price, not exceeding $1 forSTli grains of pure silver (full coinage 
value), and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the 
United States, redeemable on demand in coin, and to coin 2,000,000 
ounces each month of the silver purchased under this act until July 1, 
1891, and after that time to coin as much as might be neeessary to pro* 
vide for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued in payment of tho 
bullion purchased. This law discontinued the clause of the act of 1878 
which required the purchase of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of silver a 
month to be coined into silver ^dollars. 

By the act of Nov. 1, 1893, the purchasing clause of the act of IMO 

was repealed, which required the purchase of silver bullion to the Moonnt 

of 4,500,000 ounces per month. 

''And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Xfoited States t& 
continue the use of both gold and silver as standard nuMiey, and to coiu 
both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsie and exchangeable 
value, such equality to be secured througn intem«tiOHal agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the 
parity in value of the coins of the two metals, atid the equal power of every 
dollar at all times in the markets and in the pAyment of debts. And it is 
hereby further declared that the efforts Of the Qovemment should be 
steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetalism 
as will maintain at all times the eqaal power of every dollar coined or 
issued by the United States, in tb^ibarkets and in the payment of debts " 

PURCHASES OP SILVER UWDER THE ACT OP JULY 14, 1890. 



It 



Tear 

Ending 

JUNSSO. 



1891a...... 

1893 

1893 
1898,Nov.*i 

Total.... 



Fine Ounces. 



46,898,413.05 
54,885,748.10 
54,006,1(».60 
11,917,658.78 



Cost. 



$ 50,577,498.44 

51,106,607.96 

4.^531,^74.53 

8,715,531.32 



Coinage 
Value. 



$62,568,878 
70,278,139 
69,828,736 
15,406,690 



168,674,682.58i$165,931,002.35 $218,064,438 



Seignor- 
age.& 



$11,991,875 

19,171,581 

24,297,861 

6,696,169 



$62,153,436 




$1.0451 
.9402 
.84S0 
.7318 



$ .9244 



a BegimUng Aug. 19, 1990. 



b Coinage value lew cost 
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COINAQE OF SILVER DOLLARS, ACT OF JULY 14, 1890. 



Ybab 

Bin>iKo 
JUNB 80. 


Dollars 
Coined. 


Fine 

Ounces 

Used. 


Cost of 
Bullion. 


Average 
Cost of 
a Dollar. 


Purchased, 
but not 
Coined. 


1891* 

1892 

1898 

1898,Noy. 1 


$27,292,476 

8,460,995 

6,848,715 

100 


21,109,028.63 

2,669,128.95 

4,183,029.66 

77.86 


$22,747,860.42 

2,577,838.19 

3.784,417.64 

70:86 


$0.8886 
.7470 
.7082 
.7086 


$ 89,796,646.15 
67,682,287.57 
66,027,008.11 
15,406,988.92 


1894t 

1895 


$86,087,285 

668 

8,966,011 


27,911,259.49 

508.92 

8,050,727.26 


$29,110,186.61 

460.63 

2,680,825.10 


$0.8067 
.7000 
.8762 


$188,911,716.75 
188,911,206.78 
186,861,479.47 


Total.... 


$40,048^964 


80,971,495.67 


$81,791,472.84 




$186,851,479.47 



* Beginning Aug. 18, 1880. 



t Beginning Not. 1, 1898. 



Minor Coins. 

The act of April 2, 1792, authorized the coinage of the cent composed 
of 11 pennyweights (264 grains) of copper, and the half-cent composed 
of 6^ pennyweights (182 grains) of copper. 

The act of May 8, 1792, authorized the purchase of not more than 160 
tons of copper for the coinage of these coins, and provided that six 
months from the issue of $50,000 of these coins, no other copper coins 
should pass current. No such coins were struck, for by the act of Jan. 
18, 1793, the weight of the cent was changed to 208 grains and of the half- 
cent to 104 grains. 

In accordance with the act of March 3, 1795, the Pjesident Issued a 
proclamation Jan. 26, 1796, fixing the weight of the cent at 168 grains and 
of the half-cent at 84 grains. Congress confirmed these weights by 
statute in the act of Jan. 18, 1887. 

By the act of Feb. 21, 1857, the coinage of the half -cent was discon- 
tinued. In place of the copper cent was provided a cent composed of 88 
per cent, copper and 12 per cent, nickel, with a total weight of 72 grains. 

The act of April 22, 1864, reduced the weight of the cent to 48 grains, 
to be composed of 96 per cent, copper and 5 per cent, tin and zinc. 
A two-cent piece of the same composition, weighing 96 grains, was pro- 
vided by the same act. The one-cent piece was made legal tender to the 
amount of 10 cents, and the two-cent piece to the amount of 20 cents. 

The act of March 8, 1866, provided for a three-cent piece of 80 grahis to 
be composed of copper and nickel, the nickel not to exceed 25 per cent., 
and legal tender to the amount of 60 cents. The legal tender of one- and 
two-cent pieces was reduced to four cents. 

The act of May 16, 1866, provided for the coinage of a five-cent piece 
weighing 77.16 grains, of the same composition as the three-cent piece 
andlegu tender to the amount of $1. It was redeemable at the Treasury 
in sums of not less than $100. 

By the act of Blarch 8, 1871, all minor coins were made redeemable in 
lawful money in sums of not lees than $20. 

The act of Feb. 18, 1878, made all minor coins legal tender to the 
amount of 26 cents (still in force) and discontinued the coinage of the 
two-cent niece 

The act of Sept. 96, 1890, discontinued the coinage of the thf«o-cent 
piece. 
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16 INTEREST-BEARING U. S. TREASURY NOTES. 

Interest-Bearing U. S. Treasury Notes. 

First Issues. 

These were issued for the first time in the history of the QoTemment, 
in conformity with the act of Jane 30, 1812, to meet the ezpenditoree of 
the war with England. The act authorized the President to issue Treasury 
notes for such sums as he should deem expedient, not to exceed $5,000,000. 
They were to run one year from day of issue and to bear interest at the 
rate of SVs per cent, per annum. They were receivable for all duties, 
taxes, and for payment on public lands, interest being computed at the 
rate of 1^ cents per day, and 45 cents per month, on each $100. The full 
authorized amount was issued at par and all but $108,300 redeemed before 
the close of 1814. 

The act of Feb. 25, 1813, authorized an additional $5,000,000 in Treasury 
notes, the act of March 14, 1814, authorized $10,000,000, and the act of 
Dec. 26, 1814, $10,500,000, all on the same terms as the first issue. Under 
the last act $8,318,400 were issued, and under the other acts the full 
amounts which had been authorized, all at par. 

The act of Feb. 24, 1815, authorized the issue of $25,000,000 in Treasury 
notes. Notes under $100 were to be payable to bearer, transferable by 
delivery alone, and without interest, but exchangeable in sums of not 
less than $100 for 7 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. Notes of $100 and 
upward were exchangeable for 6 per cent, bonds and were under the same 
regulations as to interest, etc., as Treasury notes previously issued. Of 
the smaller notes there were issued $9,070,386, and of the larger $4,969,400. 

Issues from 1837 to 1861. 

The next issue of Treasury notes was in the panic year 1837. By the act 
of Oct. 12, 1837, Treasury notes to the amount of $10,000,000 were author- 
ized, redeemable in one year, with interest not to exceed 6 percent. The 
full amount was issued in denominations of not less than $50; they were 
made receivable for all duties, taxes, and in payment for public lands. 
Under other acts with simUar provisions issues were made with accrued 
interest, as follows: 

Act of May 21, 1838, $5,709,510.01; act of March 2, 1889, $3,857,276.21; 
act of March 31, 1840, $7,114,237.31; act of Feb. 15, 1841, $7,529,062.75; 
act of Jan, 31, 1842, $7,959,994.83; act of Aug. 31, 1842, $3,025,554.89; 
act of March 3, 1843, $1,806,950. 

In these eight acts there was authorized $51,000,000, of which there was 
issued $47,002,900, all sold at par, with interest varying from one-tenth 
of one to 6 per cent, per annum. 

On account of the war with Mexico, declared May 13, 1846, an act was 
approved July 22, 1846, authorizing Treasury notes not to exceed $10,000,- 
000 outstanding at any one time under the provisions of the act of 1837. 
Notes to the amount of $7,687,850 were issued at par, bearing interest 
varying from one-tenth of one to 5^/5 per cent. 

To meet a deficit in the revenues during the monetary crisis of 1857, 
there was an act approved Dec. 23, 1857, authorizing the issue of Treasury 
notes not to exceed $20,000,000, in denominations of not less than $100, 
with tatereet not to exceed 6 per cent., which was to cease on 60 days* 
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notice by the Secretary of the Treasury. There was issued $58,778,900, 
including reissues, all at par, interest ranging from 3 to 6 per cent. 

The act of Dec. 17, 1860, authorized the President to issue Treasury 
notes not exceeding $10,000,000, of denominations not less than $50, re- 
deemable in a year at the lowest rate per cent, offered. There was issued 
a total of $10,010,900 of which $4,840,000 was at 12 per cent., and $4,716,- 
200 more at 10 per cent, and over. 

Issues on Account of tlie Civil War. 

The act of March 2, 1861, authorized the President to issue Treasury 
notes in denominations of not less than $50 each, at 6 per cent. There 
was issued $35,364,450, of which $22,468,100 was redeemable in two 
years, and $12,896,350 sixty days from date. They went at rates 
ranging from par to 1.27 per cent, premium. A portion of this issue was 
made during the civil war, which was threatening when the act was 
passed. 

By the act of July 17, 1861, the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to issue Treasury notes of any denomination not less than $60, pay- 
able three years from date, with interest at 7'/io per cent, per annum, 
payable semiannually. There was issued $139,999,750, at an average 
premium of ***/iooo o' 1 P®' cent. 

The same act authorized the issue of Treasury notes of a less denomina- 
tion than $50 and not less than $10, at the rate of 3.65 per cent, per an- 
num, payable one year from date and exchangeable for the seven-thirty 
Treasury notes. Noneof these were issued. 

One- and Turo-Year Notes of 1863. 

The act of March 3, 1863, authorized the issue of $400,000,000 Treasury 
notes, with interest not exceeding 6 per cent, pe^ annum; redeemable in 
not more than three years ; principal and interest payable in lawful 
money ; of denominations not less than $10 ; ** a legal tender to the same 
extent as United States notes for their face value, excluding interest. ^^ 
Treasury notes amounting to $44,520,000 were issued, redeemable one year 
from date, and $166,480,000, redeemable two years from date, all at par 
at 6 per cent, interest per annum. 

Compound-Interest Notes. 

Upon this same act of March 8, 1863, was based the authority for the 
issue of ^* compound-interest notes,^^ and $17,993,760 was issued. The act 
of June 30, 1864, authorized the issue of $200,000,000 in Treasury notes of 
any denomination not less than $10, payable at any time not exceeding 
three years from date, and bearing interest not exceeding 7'/io per cent., 
payable in " lavirful money" at maturity, or, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, semiannually, to be a legal tender to the same ex- 
tent as United States notes for their face value, excluding interest. Un- 
der this act there was issued $248,601,680 sold at par at 6 per cent, com- 
pound interest payable on redemption. 

The act of June 30, 1864, authorized the issue of $400,000,000 in Treas- 
ury notes of any denomination not le% than $10, payable at any time 
not exceeding three years, or, if deemed expedient, after three years from 
date, and bearing interest not exceeding 7>/io per cent, per annum, pa^- 
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able in ** lawful money'' at maturity, or at the discretion of the Secretary, 
eemiannnally. They were made legal tender to the eame extent as 
United States notes for Uieir face valne, exclosive of interest. The act 
further exempted from State or local taxation all bonds, Treasury notes, 
certificates of indebtedness, or other obligations of the United States. 
pRepealed by act of Aug. 16, 1894.] 

There has been considerable question as to how far these notes entered 
into circulation. Some light is thrown on this by the proportion of notes 
issued in smaller denominations. Under this act, all told, there was is- 
sued $299,992,500, of which $18,197,600 was in the lowest denomination 
issued, $50 ; $56,603,900 in denominations of $100 ; $85,833,000 in de- 
nominations of $500 ; $118,528,000 in denominations of $500, and $20,- 
830,000 in denominations of $1000. Many of the smaller bills were paid 
to the soldiers, in return for their services. 

The act of March 3, 1865, authorized the issue of $600,000,000 on simi- 
lar terms, but expressly provided that nothing authorized by the act 
should be made a legal tender or be issued in denominations of less than 
$50. Of these there were issued $530,000,000, and the total issue under 
the two acts was sold at an average rate of ^^/looo ^^ ^ P^' cent, premium 
(in currency). 

By the act of April 12, 1866, the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized " to receive any Treasury notes or other obligations issued under any 
act of Congress, whether bearing interest or not," in exchange for inter- 
est-bearing bonds. 

The act of March 2, 1867, directed the Secretary to receive on deposit 
compound-interest notes with accrued interest, as a temporary loan, 
issuing certificates therefor bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3.66 
per cent., principal and interest payable in "lawful money," and that 
these certificates might be held by the national banks as part of their 
reserve fund. It was stated in the course of the debate that there was 
$140,000,000 of compound-interest notes outstanding, falling due within 
the year, together with interest. 

The act of July 25, 1868, authorized $25,000,000 additional of these cer- 
tificates for the same purpose. The amount issued, including reissues, 
was $85,155,000. 

Befnndtng Certificates. 

By the act of Feb. 26, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to issue, in exchange for lawful money, certificates of deposit of the 
denomination of $10, bearing interest at 4 per cent, per annum and con- 
vertible at any time into 4 per cent, bonds of 1907. These were sold at 
par to the amount of $40,012,750. 

Non-Interest- Bearing U. S. Notes. 

Old nemand Notes. 

Non-interest-Uiaring notes were not issued by the United States pre- 
viously to 1861. To meet the increasing demands of the war. Congress 
passed an act on July 17, 1861. directing the issue of $50,000,000 in 
demand notes in denominations less than $50 and not less than $10. 
These were issued in payment of Government obligations and iu 
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exchange for coin. They bore no interest. They were fall legal tender 
and were receivable for customs and all public dues, and when so 
received might be reissued. They were redeemable on demand at the 
Bubtreasuries in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. None were to be 
issued after Dec. 81, 1862. 

fiy the act of Feb. 12, 1862, an additional $10,000,000 was authorized, 
and the limit extended to $5. Including reissues, $60,090,000 was issued 
in all, in denominations of $20, $10, and $5. On June 90, 1862, there 
was outstanding $53,040,000 in these notes. A year later there was but 
$8,351,020 outstanding. On June 30, 18d5, there was but $54,847.50 out- 
standing. These notes exchanged at par value with gold and were not 
depreciated. 

lieeal-Tender Notes, or ** Greenbacks.'* 

The act of Feb. 25, 1862, authorized the issue of $150,000,000 United 
States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer at the Treasury of 
the United States, and of such denominations, not less than Ave dollars, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury might deem expedient, $60,000,000 to be 
applied to the redemption of demand notes authorized by the act of July 
17, 1861 ; these notes to be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private, within the United States, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt, and to be exchangeable for 6 per cent. 
United States bonds. 

The act of July 11, 1862, authorized an additional issue of $150,000,000 
of such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury might deem 
expedient, but no such note should be for a fractional part of a dollar, 
and not more than $35,000,000 of a lower denomination than five dollars; 
these notes to be a legal tender as before authorized. 

The act of March 3, 1863, authorized an additional sum of $150,000,000 
of such denominations, not less than one dollar, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury might prescribe; which notes were made a legal tender as 
before authorized. The same act limited the time in which the Treasury 
notes might be exchanged for United States bonds to July 1, 1863. The 
amount of notes authorized by this act were to be in lieu of $100,000,000 
authorized by the resolution of Jan. 17, 1863. 

The total amount thus authorized by these three acts was $450,000,000. 
The largest amount outstanding at any time was $449,338,002 on Jan. 3, 
1864. The act of June 30, 1864, limited the issue to $400,000,000, but per- 
mitted the use of $50,000,000 additional for a brief period to reduce 
temporary loans. The volume was then gradually reduced, but Congress, 
by act of April 12, 1866, limited the retirement to $10,()00,000 a month for 
six months, and then to $4,000,000 a month. By act of Feb. 4, 1868, the 
further retirement of notes was suspended, the amount outstanding then 
being $856,000,000. 

During the panic of 1878 the amount of these not^ was increased to 
$882,979,816, and by the act of June 20, 1874, the maximum limit of their 
issue was fixed at $882,000,000. 

The act of Jan. 14, 1876, provided that on and after Jan. 1, 1879, the 
United States Treasurer should redeem in coin the United States notes, in 
sums of not less than $50 when presented at the subtreasnry in New York. 
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By act of May 31, 1878, these notes when redeemed were not to be can- 
celed, bat reissned and kept in circulation. On the day this act was ap- 
proved the amount ontstanding was $346,681,016, and it has remained at 
that point ever since. 

Since Jan. 1, 1878, when these notes were made payable in gold, th^ 
have been received for duties on imports, altho the exemption clause 
still stands on the notes and in the law. 

Postage or Fractional Currency. 

The act of July 17, 1862, authorized the use of postal and other stamps 
as currency, and made them receivable in payment of all dues to the 
United States for sums of less than $5. The act of March 8, 1868, authorized 
the issue, not to exceed $60,000,000, of postage or fractional currenoy in de- 
nominations of less than $1, receivable for postage and revenue stamps 
and in payment of any dues to the United States not less than $5, except 
duties on imports. The act of June 30, 1864, covens substantially the 
same ground. 

"Gold Certificates. 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to receive deposits of gold coin and bullion in sums of not less than 
$20 and to issue certificates in denominations of not less than $20 each, 
the coin and the bullion deposited being retained for payment of the cer- 
tificates on demand. The issue was not to exceed 20 per cent, of the 
coin and bullion in the Treasury. The certificates were made payable to 
order and were not a legal tender, but were receivable for duties on im- 
ports and reissued in payment of interest on public debt. The first 
issue was made Nov. 13, 1865. Their issue was suspended Dec.l, 1878, 
on account of the resumption of specie payments, Jan. 1, 1879. 

The act of July 12 , 1882, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept deposits of gold coin only, in sums of not less than 
$20 and to issue certificates in denominations of not less than $20, which 
are receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so i-e- 
ceived may be reissued. The law requires that their issue must be sus- 
pended when the amount of gold coin and bullion In the Treasury for the 
redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000. These were 
issued " to bearer " only, until 1888, since which time a series payable 
^'to order " has been issued in denominations of $5,000 and $10,000 only. 

On Aug. 15, 1893, the gold reserve fell below the $100,000,000, and the 
issue of gold certificates was suspended. In Feb., 1894, the reserve for 
a short time rose above the limit, and $100,000 was issued. In November, 
1894, there was a reissue of $130,000. 

Silver Certificates. 

The act of Feb. 28, 1878, which again authorized the coinage of the 
silver dollar, provided for the issue of silver certificates of not less than 
$10 each, for deposits of silver dollars in suras of not less than $10. The 
coin is to be retained in the Treasury in payment of the certificates on de- 
mand. These certificates are not a legal tender, but are receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be 
reissued. 
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The act of March 3, 1887, requires the issne of such certificates in addi- 
tional denominations of one, two, and five dollars. 

Treasury Notes of 1890. 

The so-called '' Sherman Act '' of July 14, 1890 (see page 12), directs 
the Secretary of the Treasary to purchase sUver bullion to the aggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces each month, at the market price not to ex- 
ceed $1 for 8711^ grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment Treasury 
notes in denominations of from $1 to $1,000, which shall be redeemable 
on demand in. coin (either gold or silver at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary), at the Treasury or at the office of the Assistant Treasurer, and 
when so redeemed may be rdssued. These notes are legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract, and are receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues. 

By the act of Nov. 1, 1803, so much of the law of 1890 as related to the 
purchasing of silver and issue of Treasury notes was repealed. Since 
August, 1893, notes redeemed in silver dollars have been destroyed. 
Treasury notes are redeemed in gold at the option of the holder. 

Cnrrency Certificates. 

By the act of June 8, 1898, the Secretary of the Treasury may receive 
United States notes on deposit, without interest, from any national bank- 
ing associations, in sums of not less than $10,000, and on these issue 
currency certificates, in denominations of not less than $5,000, payable 
on demand, in United States notes at the place where the deposits 
were made. These notes are counted as part of the legal reserve of the 
bank associations and may be used in the settlement of clearing-house 
balances. 

U. S. National Banks and Bank-Notes. 

Organization of Banks. 

The first national-bank act was passed on Feb. 25, 1863. This was 
found defective in many respects, and a substitute act was passed June 
8, 1864. The general provisions by these original acts and as afterwards 
amended are as follows: 

A national bank may be formed by the association of any number of 
persons, not less than five, who shall epecitj in general terms the proposed 
name and object of their association, the place where operations are to 
be carried on, amount of capital stock and size of share, names and resi- 
dences of shareholders, and number held by each. After being duly 
sworn, this statement is to be deposited with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The minimum capital is fixed at $50,000 in places of not more 
than 6,000 population, at $100,000 in places of from 6,000 to 60,000 
population, and at $200,000 in cities of 50,000 and over. 

Every national bank in the ^' reserve cities " is required at all times to 
have on hand reserves equal to at least 25 per cent, of its deposits; 
national banks in other cities are required to have reserves equid to 15 
per cent.— all in " lawful money ^* of the United States. 

Shares are of $100 each, of which one-half must be paid when the bank 
is incorporated^ and the rest may be paid in instalments of $10 each pei 
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month. Each Bhare entitlee the holder to a vote. Shareholders are held 
liable for all debts to the fall amount of their stock. The charters were 
at first' made to ran for 20 years, bnt by the act of July 12, 1882, provision 
was made for their renewal for another period of 20 years. 

RequlrementB for Bank-Note Circulation. 

For the issuing of drcalating bank-notes banks were at first required 
to deposit to the Treasurer of the United States interest-bearing r^^ 
tered bonds of the United States, to the amount of not less than $80,000 
and cot less than one-third of the capital stock paid in. By the act of 
July 12, 1882, banks, having a capital stock of $160,000* or less, might 
deposit bonds to the amount of only one-fourth their capital stock, this 
making the lowest amount permitted $12,600 on the minimum capital of 
$60,000. 

Upon this deposit of bonds the Comptroller of the Currency issues to 
the banks as demanded by them, circulating bank-notes to an amount not 
exceeding 90 per cent, of the par value of the bonds. The limit of the 
notes that may be issued to a bank is 90 per cent, of its capital, if not 
in excess of $600,000; 80 per cent., if over $600,000, but not more than 
$1,000,000; 75 per cent., if over $1,000,000, but not more than $8,000,000: 
60 per cent., if over $8,000,000 capital. 

Notes are issued in denominations of from $1 to $1,000, but not more 
than one-sixth of the notes furnished to any association shall be of a 
denomination less than $5. The total issue was limited by the first acts 
to $800,000,000, and by the act of July 12, 1870, to $864,000,000, but this 
limitation was removed by the act of Jan. 14, 1^5. 

Redemption of Bank-Notes. 

National banks in the large cities were at first required to keep on 
hand not less than 25 per cent, of their outstanding circulation in gold 
and silver coin, and in the smaller places 16 per cent., for the redemption 
of their notes as presented. Bnt by the act of June 20, 1874, this reserve 
for circulation was done away, and banks are now required to keep on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum equal to 5 per cent, of 
their note circulation, to be held as their reserve and used for the 
redemption of their notes. Worn-out notes are replaced at the expense 
of the issuing banks. 

A duty of one-half of 1 per cent, each half-year is levied on the aver- 
age amount of bank-notes in circulation; also a duty of one-quarter 
of 1 per coit. each half-year upon the average amount of deposits, and 
on the capital not invested in United States bonds. 

If a national bank fails or goes into dissolution, it must, within six 
months, deposit with the United States Treasurer money sufficient to 
redeem all its outstanding circulation, otherwise dei)osited bonds will be 
sold for such redemption. 

National bank notes are not a legal tender, but must be received by all 
national banks and by the United States Treasurer at par in payment of 
all public dues, except duties on imports, and must be accepted from the 
United States Treasurer in payment of all dues except interest on the 
public debt or in redemption of the national currency. 
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363 are stock uTinKB-bHnki (cODdactod for the brnellt of al 
and depotllon). With an estlDisted population uf SI>,EIM,CW on Jnne 
1, ISOe, the per capita total banklng-fnnda in all banks were $06^ 
Then banks held cash at Ihatdaleia follows: Gold, |127,S21,0M; silver, 
tl6jm,mn; specie, not c]aBBme^tl9,ine,Se3: paper cnrrenc;, t34S.7Be,- 
lS»i fractional curreiicj, 11,023,442; cseh. not classUlfid, tl34,!«l(i,£i0. 

B«nk nlearlns-HBiiaeB. 

In tbe emaller citlea It la cnstomair for banks to aoid all claims against 
othei banks in the place to Ibe paitlcnlai bank for oolleclloD. Tbeflcue 
nanall; tatlsfled tyj a monc]' tnuuacUon. In the large cities, to avoid 
riak and saTe time and labor, clearing-honse assodatkHu have been 
establlsbed, nhercin each bank Is credited wltb what claims It haa 
agahiM other banks of the aasodatbHi, and debited with the amonnls 
held against It by other banka in tbe association. Balances are settled 
bf the clearlng'house In money. The resDlt Is that each bank adjiule lis 
eichsnges every day as Iho all (nmeactiona were with one bank. T)ie 
oldest, and by far most Important. cleaihig-hooBe la this coontry. Is in 
^ew York city. It was established Id 1SS3. 

On the ITth of May, 18IIS, a Slock Clearing-Honee Anoclatlon was 
or^anl^ed ■□ New York city on principles similar to the bank clearing- 
houae. This enables the broker to adjust his deliveries and receipts of 
stacks In precisely the same way that he would were all his tnusactlona 
for the day wlUi a single broker. 

ClesrlOK'Honae CertlAcatea. 

According to Section 51B2, Kevised Statnlea, lSr4, clearing-hooae cer- 
tiflcatea representing specie or lawful mooey spcdallj deposited tor the 
purpose, of any clearing-boose association, ahall also be deemed to be 
iawfnl money In the possession of any assadBtioii belongtog lo anch 
clearing-house holding and owning ench certlllcate. and may be nsed as 
part of the lawful reserve. 

BANK CLEARINGS OF THBEE LEADING CITIES AND OF 
THE WNITKD STATES. 

[From annual reports of the CompttolJers of the Cun«ncy.] 
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money Circulation In 1865. 

It will be observed that the total circnlation in the country, in 1865, is 
given at $770,129,756, or $22.16 per capita. This per capita amount was 
not exceeded until 1880, fifteen years later. It should be stated, however, 
that these figures are questioned by many writers. In the following 
table we give, for the year 1866, the Government figures, and the figures 
of Casca St. John as found in his book '' Cold Facts ": 



TWO BSTIMATES OF TOTAL CIRCULATION, JULY 1, 1866, 



Kinds of Mombt. 



Gold 

Silver 

State bank notes 

National bank not(M 

Demand notes 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Legal-tender notes 

Fractional currency 

Five per cent, notes 

Compound-interest notes 

Seven-thhty notes 

Per capita (34,748,000 population) 



Treasury 
Department. 


Casca 
St. John. 


$25,000,000 

1^,919,688 
146,187,860 


$169,000,000 

9,000,000 

142,919,638 

146,187,860 

472,603 


431,066,428 
26,005,829 


85,093,000 

433,160,569 

26,844,743 

33,964,230 




217,024,160 




830,000,000 






$770,129,755 
$22.16 


$2,118,606,708 
$67.26 



This estimate of Mr. St. John is probably as large as is claimed by any 
writer. The Chicago Inter- Ocean^ in its issue of July 16, 1878, gave the 
total currency of the country in 1865 at $1,651,282,373, estimating the per 
capita at $47.42. Berkey's " Money System " gives the circulation on 
Oct. 31, 1865 (three months later than the above estimates), at $1,894,- 
779,866. All these estimates include the amount of currency in the 
Treasury. 



Metl&ods of Estimating Money No^r In Circulation. 

On the other hand, the CJovemment figures of currency now in circu- 
lation are questioned by many. As to the method of estimating the 
amount of gold in circulation, the Director of the Mint, in his Report on 
Fhiances for 1893, page 166, said: 

*^4.s has been stated in previous reports of the Director of the Mint, in 
determining the stock of gold coin in the Treasury and national banks, 
on June 80, 1872, and $20,000,000 estimated at that date as the amount in 
circnlation in the States of the Pacific coast— a total of $135,000,000 was 
taken as the basis. 

'^ Since that time the official estimates have been compiled by adding 
to the initial stock the coinage of the mints (^not including recoinage) and 
the gain (or loss) by import or export as registered at the custom-houses. 
An annual average allowance, however, of $3,500,000 has been estimated 
as the amount or gold coins used in the industrial arts.''^ 

In his Annual Beport of 1889, page 56, the Director of the Mint says: 

"The elements of uncertainty in these tables have been: first, the 
actual consumption ef coin in the industrial arts; and second, the amount 
of coin which finds its wt^ out ot tJie country without beio^; lecorded," 
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In his "Report on the Production of Gold and Silver," for 1888, page 
43, the Director of the Mint nees these words: 

" In years past we have often insisted that there must be an error in 
the item, becaase the most industrious inquiry failed to brins to light a 
very considerable portion of it. At present there are at least $375,000,000 
of the total [gold coin] that cannot oe accounted for." 

The method of estimating the outstanding silver is described by the 
Director of the Mint in his Report for 1893, page 166, as follows: 

" The coinage of silver dollars since March 1, 1878, and the subsidiary 
silver coinage since 1873, at which date the estimated amount was $5,000- 
000, together with the annual gain or loss by coinage or import— after an 
annual deduction of ft200,000 ror use in the industrial arts— is taken as 
the estimated stock or silver coin in the United States." 

A new estimate of the .amount of gold and silver used in the arts was 
made in 1893, and beginning with that year $1,500,000 is allowed for gold, 
instead of $3,500,000 as formerly, and $100,000 is allowed for silver, in- 
stead of $200,000. 

The- paper currency of the country is estimated by subtracting from 
the total amount issued the amount redeemed and destroyed by the Gov- 
ernment. No allowance is made for paper money destroyed by fire and 
other means, with the exception of $1,000,000 in United States notes esti- 
mated to have been destroyed in the Chicago fire. 

Senator Vest's Estimates. 

On account of these facta the figures of the Treasury as to curculation 
have been frequently questioned. In a speech delivered at Fayette, Mo., 
Oct. 12, 1895, Senator George G. Vest made an analysis of the figures for 
1893, which, according to Government reports, show a total circulation 
outside the Treasury of $1,596,701,245 in money of all kinds, or an aver- 
age of $23.89 per capita. 

He first scales down the amount of money outside the Treasury to 
$1,399,191,335, which is $197,509,910 less than the official figures. He 
next deducts $613,900,000 national bank reserves held by the 3,781 banks 
on Oct. 3, 1893, leaving $885,291,335. From the $3,070,462,680 deposits in 
5,685 state, savings, private banks, and loan and trust companies, on July 
12, 1893, he estimates reserves amounting to 10 per cent., or $307,046,268, 
which he deducts from the 885 millions, leaving $575,!J45,067. He fur- 
ther estimates that $250,000,000 in gold has been lost since 1873, of which 
the Treasury officials have made no account. This leaves $328,245,067. 
Other deductions are $20,000,000 for lost silver dollars and fractional 
silver; 10 per cent; on United States notes ($34,668,101); the same per 
cent, on bank-notes ($20,870,118); 1 per cent, on Treasury notes of 1890 
($1,463,414); thus leaving only $2S2,692,214. This, divided among a pop- 
ulation which he estimates at 68,884,475 (10 per cent, advance on 1890), 
is $3.67 per capita. If the $197,509,910, probably deducted tvjice, on 
account of gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, were added, this would 
give $460,202,124, which at Senator Vest's estimated population gives an 
average of $6.54 per capita as the total money he estimates to be actually 
in circulation among the people in 1898. 



G»ld •Dd Sliver IJaed In the Arts. 

Tbe Director ot tbc Mine each yeai collecla statlsUci nlatlve to tbe 

unount of gold tnd silver conscmed in the atIb and manofutares of the 

natkni. These lodnde the gold and ailTer ban rnmlBbed b; Ibe United 

Btatea Hint to mannfsctnre™ and Jewelem, and the amonnt fnmiBhed by 

private rellneriefl. It la a noticeable fact that 67 per cent- of tiic gold, 

and SD per cent, of the eilrer. eo ueed during tbe paat U Jf»n, baa come 

trom new material fumlehcd by Ibe minee of Uie connlrj. 

GOLD AND SILVER FinunsQED FOR USE IN THE ABT8 

AND MANUPACTURK8. 

IReport of tbe Director of the Hint for ISSB, page »».] 

Gold. 
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Use of Credit Instruments in Retail Trade. 

A very interefltiBg investigation of the extent of the use of instruments 
of credit in the retail trade of the country was made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and published in his Report for the Fiscal Year 1894, pages 
17 to 24. Blanks were sent to the 3,774 national banks, which, when filled 
in, would show for the '' settling day ^^ of each community, nearest to 
June 90, 1894, the deposits of retail grocers, butchers, clothiers, furniture 
and fuel dealers, giving the amount of gold, silver, gold certificates, sil- 
ver certificates. Treasury notes, also the amount of checks and other in- 
struments of credit deposited at the bank by each class of merchants. 

The report was intended to cover expenditures for food, clothing, fur- 
niture and fuel, which the report of the Commissioner of Labor for 1890, 
in certain selected industries, shows to average 72.6 per cent, of the total 
expenditure of the average family of five persons in these industries. 

Reports were received from 2,465 national banks, covering $6,999,065 
of payments. Of this amount 58.9 per cent, was in checks and store 
orders, and 41.1 per cent, in the various kinds of money. The percent- 
ages for the different States (Report of Comptroller, 1894, page 19) are as 
follows: • 

PERCENTAGE OF MONEY AND CHECK PAYMENTS— 1894. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware , 

Florida , 

Georgia , 

Idaho , 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa , 

Kentucky , 

Kansas , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 



n 


• 


%^ 


o^ 


h^' 


&^ 


Ph o 


35 


65 


40.0 


59,4 


39.'3 


60.3 


58.4 


41.6 


29.5 


70.5 


46.4 


54.6 


46.3 


53.7 


84 


66 


29.8 


70.2 


45.7 


54.3 


44.8 


55.2 


54.7 


45.3 


40.6 


59.4 


46.1 


53.9 


34.3 


65.7 


33.6 


66.4 


37.7 


62.3 


41.9 


58.1 


50.5 


49.5 


45.1 


54.9 


13.6 


86.5 


56.8 


43.2 


35.7 


64.3 



States. 



Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

"Virginia 

West Virginia^ . . 

Washing^ton 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



. « 

0.2 
*,o 



72.7 

64.4 

57.1 

51 

83.6 

57.5 

49.5 

56.3 

45.2 

60.8 

49 

52.1 

59 

87.6 

57.1 

67.5 

56.3 

62.2 

74.8 

64 

66.8 

59.5 

43.6 



The following table shows these facts by States in groups and by 
cities grouped according to population. The groups of States are ar- 
ranged in the order of density, the North Atlantic having the greatest 
density. It should be borne in mind that these reports do not include 
transactions in country districts where tbere are no national banks- 
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CREDIT INSTRUMENTS BY STATES AND POPULATION. 



States. 



N. Atlantic. 
S. Atlantic 
N. Central. . . 
S. Central... 
Western 



Total. 



Populit- 
tion. 



17,400,000 

8,900,000 

82,400,000 

11,000,000 

3,000,000 

62,700,000 



Per Cent, of 


^ 




h 


S 


^ 


g 


43.9 


rtO.l 


87.7 


t'i.S 


45.7 


54.3 


34.4 


es.fi 


40.3 


59.? 


41.1 


58.9 

1 



In Cities of 



500,000 and over. 

200,000 to 500,000 

100,000 to 200,000 

50,000 to 100,000 

i5,000to 50,000 

10,000 to 25,000 

under 10,000 



Per Cent, of 






44.1 
34.7 
29.1 
46.2 
47.0 
33.9 
44.4 



I 



65.9 
65.3 
70.9 
53.8 
53.0 
66.1 
55.6 



Says the Comptroller (pages 20 and 21): 

" Another element which ought to be '\)n8idered, concerning which 
there is no way of getting data, but whica ,vould go to swell the credit 
side of the account, is the large amount of s1x>re orders and store checks 
used, especially in the mining districts and in country districts 
throughout the South. These are issued in payment of wages, and re- 
duce the amount of money paid out in wages &s well as in retail pay- 
ments. These store orders, as well as the book credit accounts men- 
tioned above, obtain very largely in places whose ^applies are furnished 
through 'general stores.' 

" The busluess of these stores Is therefore probably more largely a 
credit than a cash buniness. The inclusion of theM; in the returns would 
therefore have swelled the per cent, of credit iLtitruments. From all 
these considerations it may be safely inferred that ILe perceiltage of credit 
instrumentii shown is at least not too large. 

" A study of the tables shows that the exten*. of the use of credit 
instruments in retail transactions varies widely ii. different parts of the 
country. Mississippi heads the list, and South Dakota shows the smallest 
percentage. The larger daily use of credit throujjaout the cotton-grow- 
ing States was to be expected, and the figures bt^r out the supposition. 
Alabama shows 65 per cent, in checks and orders, Georgia 70.2 per cent., 
and Texas 67.5 per cent. 

" The same is true in general of the great wheat-growing States of the 
Northwest. It is found that the highest perceutage of checks is in the 
South Central division and the lowest in the North Central division. 
Orouping the division of States somewhat differently, it is found that the 
percentagie of retail transactions done on c.-edit is larger in the South 
Atlantic and South Central divisions thai: in the North Atlantic and 
North Central divisions, while the Western group of States is intermedi- 
ate." 

As to the distribution of different kindk of money through the country, 
the report says (page 21): 

" It is a commonly observed fact that gold coin in ordinary daily trans- 
actions is common in some parte of ihe country and scarce in others; 
that silver and silver certificates are used to a relatively much larger 
extent in some sections than in others, and finally that Treasury^ notes 
and national-bank notes also have a pretty well defined area of circula- 
tion. Thus we find gold used in retail transactions more largely— for 
example, in California, Colorado, South Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming than in the otlier 
States. Silver and silver certificates constitute a larger part of the paying 
medium In retail business in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut Delaware, Florida, (Jeorgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Texas than In other States. Treasury and bank notes enter more largelv 
in Massachusetts, New York, Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, North 
Dakota, Kansas, and Iowa, but the data are not very satisfactory.'* 
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Credit Instruments In Bank Balances. 

The Ck>mptroIler of the Carrency has at several dates iuvestigated the 
ase of different kinds of money and llie nse of checks, drafts, and other 
credit instraments in the national hanks. The basis was the receipts of 
these banks on chosen days. These days were, two in 1881, two in 1890, 
and one in 1892. The results are tabulated, as follows (Report for 1892, 
pages 36 and 87): 

NATIONAL BANK RECEIPTS FOR FIVE CHOSEN DAYS. 

JuNB 80, 1881. 



LOCALITIXS. 



New York 

Other reserve cities* . . 
Other national banks. 



United States. 






• 

a 


• 

1 


• 


Receipts. 


8 


o 

hi 


per 
arren 






^ 




S 


1-^ 






Pr.ct. 


Pr.ct. 


Pr.ct. 


$167,487,769 


.27 


.01 


1.02 


77,100,716 


.76 


.16 


4.71 


40,175,542 


2.04 


.77 


15.47 


$284,714,016 


.65 


.16 


4.06 



■♦-» 

Pr.ct. 
98.70 
94.88 
81.72 

95.18 



Sbptembbr 17, 1881 


• 








New York 


48 

189 

1,895 


$165,198,347 
77,922,247 
52,118,186 


.54 
1.86 
3.31 


.01 
.18 
.68 


.65 

5.61 

14.27 


98.80 


Other reserve cities* 

Other national banks 


92.35 
81.74 


United States 


2,182 


$295,238,779 


1.88 


.17 


4.36 


94.09 







July 1, 1890. 



New York 


47 

283 

3,084 


$165,923,382 

163,856,766 

92,046,578 


.08 

.64 

2.93 


.02 

.19 

1.08 


8.86 

5.59 

11.90 


96.04 


Other reserve cities* 

Other national banks 


93.68 
84.09 


United States 


8,864 


$421,824,726 


.89 


.82 


6.29 


92.60 







Septbmbeb 17, 1890. 



New York 


47 

286 

3,141 


$120,451,472 

120,668,864 

86,167,916 


.05 

.65 

8.31 


.02 

.31 

1.17 


4.29 

6.77 

12.61 


95.64 


Other reserve cities* .... 
Other national banks 


92.27 
82.91 


United States 


3,474 


$827,278,251 


1.18 


.43 


7.40 


91.04 







Sbptbxbbb 15, 1892. 



New York 


48 

281 

3,144 


$130,976,968 

116,514,324 

88,718,926 


.07 

.51 

2.66 


.04 

.81 

1.14 


7.53 

6.44 
11.29 


92.86 


Other reserve cities* 

Other national banks 


92.74 
84.91 


United States 


3,473 


$881,205,218 


.88 


.41 


8.10 


90.61 







* Boston, Albany, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis. St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and 
San Francisco. Des Moines included hi 1892. 



THE EXEMPTION CLAUSE. S7 

From the tables it appears that there has been a marked change in the 
proportion of receipts in checks and drafts., the average percentage 
for the two days in 1881 being 2.84 per cent, greater than for the two 
days in 1890. For Sept. 15, 1893, it was 43-handredths of one per 
cent. less than for Sept. 17, 1890. There is also a marked increase in the 
receipts of paper carrency, from 4.06 per cent, on Jane 80, 1881, to 8.10 
per cent, on Sept. 15, 1892. Receipts of silver have increased, while those 
of goldliave not materially changed. 

''Seven Financial Conspiracies." 

mirs. Bmery's Famous Pampblet. 

Famous among reform literatare is a little pamphlet called " Seven 
Financial Conspiracies,^^ by Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery. It is said that 
400,000 copies of the book have been distribated. A brief review of this 
book, with the arguments pro and con, will set forth the recent financial 
history of the Government as viewed by what may be termed the ex- 
treme reform wing, and the opposing views of the " soand money " men. 

The story is taken up at the opening of the civil war, when the in- 
creasing expenditures began to call for increasing revenues. The act of 
Feb. 12, 1862, authorized the issue of $60,000,000 in Treasury notes. 
These, she says (page 16), ''unlike all subsequent issues, did not contain 
the exemption clause; consequently they have always remained at par 
with gold, and establish the fact that, had it not been for the exemption 
clause on the greenback (sec page 19 of this Handbook), they would have 
always remained at par with gold.'*^ Belief came at once, but only four 
days after the passage of this act (page 17) 

'' A bankers^ convention was held in Washington, consisting of four 
delegates from New York banks, three from Philadelphia, and three 
from Boston. Shylock was alarmed. He saw in the legal-tender act 
a friend to the people. . . . This, then, was plainly the object of that 
notable bankers^ convention, to create a demand for Shylock^s hoarded 
gold. Subsequent legislation tells us how well they succeeded.'*^ 

Conspiracy No. 1.— Tlie Exemption Clause. 

The first great conspiracy, according to Mrs. Emery (page 18), was in 
the law of Feb. 25, 1862, 

'' Wherein it was stipulated that the greenback should be a l^al tender 
for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt, which from that time forward should be paid in 
coin." 

This '' created a demand for gold," and sent it to a premium, reaching 
185 per cent, in 1864. The special advantage of this to " Shylock " was 
that '' he could buy bonds with greenbacks at face value, and by means 
of the exemption clause he could turn his gold into greenbacks at enor- 
mous advantage." It further added greatly to the cost of imported 
goods, for which the war made a greatly increased demand. Duties 
being payable in gold, with gold at a premium, the prices of imported 
goods would be greatly advanced to the consumer. 

In a reply to this, made Oct. 15, 1891, and widely circulated in the press, 
Senator John Sherman acknowledged that ''the duties on imported 
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goods were required to be paid in coin, in order to provide the means to 

pay the interest on our bonds in coin/^ Then he adds : 

**ThiB clause had not only the cordial support of Secretary Chase, 
but of President Lincoln, and proved to be the most important finan- 
cial aid of the Government devised durinjg the war. Gk>ods being 
imported upon coin values, it was but right that the duty to the 
Government should be paid in the same coin. Otherwise, the duties 
would have been constancy diminishing with the lessening purchasing 
power of our greenbacks. If the interest of our debt had not been paid 
m coin, we could have borrowed no money abroad, and the rate of inter- 
est, instead of diminishing, as it did, would have been largely increased, 
ana the volume of our paper money would necessarily nave had to be 
increased, and its market value would have gone down lower and lower, 
and probably ended, as Confederate money did, in being as worthless as 
rags. This exemption clause saved our public credit by making a mar- 
ket for our bonds, and was paid by foreigners for the privilege of entering 
our markets.^* 

Tbe Hazzard Circular. 

For proof of conspiracy the famous "^Hazzard Circular** is offered in 
evidence (not by Mrs. Emery, however). This purports to be issued by 
Charles Hazzard, an agent of London capitalists in 1862, to New York cap- 
italists. It is said to have been taken from letter-files of the First National 
Bank of Council Grove, Kans., by Isaac Sharp in 1873, and firat published 
in the Council Grove Guard Sept. 18, 1886. James G. Nisbett made affida- 
vit in the county of Posey, Indiana, on May 29, 1894, that, while on guard in 
the army at Lebanon, Ey., about the 25th of July, 1862, he with Sheridan 
Anderson, now deceased, were ordered to follow a party of three, one 
woman and two men, and that when asked to account for themselves 
one of them gave his name as Charles Hazzard, told them that he was an 
Englishman in this country on business, and gave them a package of 
envelopes containing circulars. One of these Nisbett retained, and in 
his affidavit gave in full substantially as it appeared in the Council Grove 
Guard, It is as follows: 

THE HAZZAED CIRCULAR. 

" Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery 
deslxoyed. This I and my European friends are in favor of, for slavery 
is but the owning of labor, and carries with it the care of the laborer, 
while the European plan, led on by England, is capital control of labor 
by controlling wages. This can be done by controlling the money. The 
great debt, that capitalists will see to it is made out of the war, must be 
used as a measure to control the volume of money. To accomplish this, 
the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waitmg to get 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommendation to Congress. 
It will not do to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate as money 
any length of time, as we cannot control them. But we can control the 
bonds, and through them the bank issues.** 

Conspiracy No. 2— National Banking: System. 

The second " conspiracy,*' according to Mrs. Emery (page 25), was the 

national banking system in 1863. 

" By it Shylock was permitted to invest his greenbacks in Government 
bonds at face value. Upon these bonds he not only drew gold Interest 
in advance, but by means of the bank scheme he actually had 90 per cent.. 
of their value returned to him. While drawing interest upon the entire 
investment in the form of bonds, 90 per cent, of it has been returned to^ 
him in the form of national bank notes, and it is with these he carries on. 
his banking business, loaning them out upon the most advantageousi 
t^ms.** 
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Of this national banking system Senator John Sherman says: 

*^ It is now conceded to have been the best form of paper money issued 
by banks that has ever been devised. It was organized to take tne place 
of the State banlcs, which at the beginning of the war had outstanding 
over $200,000,000 of notes, of value varymg from State to State, and 
most of it at a discount of from 5 to 26 per cent. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to get rid of these State bank notes, and to substitute in their place 
the notes of banks which were secured bevond doubt by the deposit of 
United States bonds, a system so perfect tnat, from the beginning until 
now, no one has lost a dollar on the circulating notes of national banks.^' 

Conspiracy No. 3— Contraetlon of the Currency. 

According to Mrs. Emery (page 38), the act of April 12, 1866, was 
passed for the purpose of contracting the currency by destroying the 
greenbacks, upon which the people paid no interest. This gave 
** Shylock" more bonds, and at the same time " lowered the prices of 
other property and added that much more to the burdens of the debtor 
class.^^ It doubled the debt of the Government, so that '* to-day it would 
take more bushels of wheat, more tons of hay, or bales of cotton, to pay 
our national debt than it would have taken at the close of the war.** 
(See table, page 118.) 

On this point Senator Sherman denies that there has been any con- 
traction, saying : 

** It has been demonstrated by ofiScial documents that, from the begin- 
ning of the war to this time, the volume of our currency has been in- 
creasing year by year more rapidly than our population. . . . The 
statements made by Mrs. Emery about the contraction of our cur- 
rency are not only misleading, but they are absolutely false. She states 
that in 1868 S473,000,000 of our money was destroyed, and in 1860 
"'^,000,000 of our money passed into a cremation-furnace, and in 1870 

/^,O0OU)0O was destroyed. :Now, these statements are absolutely false. 

^hat sne calls money in these paragraphs was the most burdensome 
form of interest-bearing securities. Treasury notes bearing T^/io per 
cent, interest^ and compound-interest notes. These were the chief and ' 
most burdensome items of the public debt. They were paid off in the 
years named, and were never at any time for more than a single day 
money in circulation. When issued they were received as money, but 
as interest accrued, they became investments, and were not at all m cir- 
culation.'* (For the figures on these points, see pages 28 to 81.) 

Conspiracy No. 4 — Credlt-Stren^tlienlnfl: Act. 

Says Mrs. Emery (page 42): 

"The fourth act in Shylock's tragedy, by which the Government and 
this great people were sacrificed, is familiarly known as the credit- 
strengthening act, by which the 6-20 bonds were made payable in coin. 
This act, approved March 18, 1869, added to the burdens of the people 
more than six hundred millions of dollars. It is claimed by many bond- 
holders and their leaders that the act which authorized the issue of these 
bonds made them payable in gold. But there is no such possible inter- 
pretation of the act; and if they were issued payable in gold in the first 
place, why did they pass the credit-strengthening act of 1869? The very 
fact that they passed that act four jeairs after the close of the war, when 
the country was at peace with the world and itself, is proof beyond ques- 
tion that tney were at first made payable in legal tender, and that this law 
was passed for no other purpose than that of doubling the wealth of the 
bondholder, which, of necessity, must and did double the burdens of 
the people." 

She further declares that " Orant^s election to the presidency and Sher- 

man*8 appointment to the Treasury were secured through thehr pledges to 

obtain the passage of this infamous act.** 
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Senator Shennan says with reference to this act: 

** I maintain, and still believe, that by a fair constmction of the loan 
laws we had a risht to pay the principal of the bonds, as they matured, 
in greenbacks of the kind ana character in existence when the bonds 
were issued, but I insisted that it was the duty of the Government to 
define a time when the greenbacks should be either redeemed or main- 
tained at par in coin, that this was a plain obligation of honor and duty 
which rested upon the United States, and that it was not honorable or 
right to avail onrselyes of our own negligence in restoring these notes to 
the specie standard in order to pay the bonds in the depreciated money. 
This idea is embodied in the credit-strengthening act/' 



11 



Conspiracy No. 5— Refnndlns. 

The next step, Mrs. Emery says (page 47), was that of refunding the 

national debt by the act of July 14, 1870: 

^* It was a scheme to perpetuate the debt, and a plot against the people 
to keep them forever under the yoke of bondage. ... It has placed the 
burden beyond the control of the generation that created it. We have 
already paid interest enough to have twice paid the debt, and yet to-day 
it is agreater burden upon the people than it was at the close of the war. 
. . . There is but one interpretation to the funding act : its object is to 
compel our children and children's children, through all generations, to 
serve the children of these bondholders.'* 

In reply to this. Senator Sherman says: 

** At the date of the passage of the Refunding Act, Julvl4s 1870, we had 
outstanding bonds bearing 6 imd 6 per cent Interest for about $1,600,- 
000,000. ^ the wise providence of Congress we had reserved the risht 
of redeeming a portion of this debt within five years, and a portion of it 
within ten years, so that the debt was, in«the main, then, redeemable at 
our pleasure. It was not possible to pay it in coin, and it was not hon- 
orame to pay it in greenbacks, especially as that could only have been 
done by issuing new greenbacks far beyond the volume existing during 
the war, and which would at once depreciate in value and destroy the public 
credit, and dishonor the country. We therefore authorized the exchange, 
par for par, of bonds bearing 4, 4}, and 6 per cent, interest for the bonds 
bearing a higher rate of interest. The only contest in Congress upon the 
subject was whether the new bonds should run 5, 10, and 16 years, or 10, 
16, and 80 years. I advocated the shorter period, but the House of Hep* 
resentatives, believing tiiat the new bonds would not sell at par unless 
running for a longer period, insisted that the 4 per cent, bonds should 
run for 80 years. . . . It required some ten years to complete these refund- 
ing operations — of which the larger part was accomplished while I was 
Secretary of the Treasury— and they resulted in a saving of one-third of 
the interest on the debt" 

Conspiracy No. 6— Demonetization of SllTcr. 

In the words of Mrs. Emery (page 51): 

** We next find these civilized brigands have consummated a scheme 
for the demonetization of Hlver. This act, passed in 1873, destroyed the 
money quality of silver, and thus produced a farther contraction of the 
currency. The object of this act was first to prevent the payment of the 
bonds, and second to increase their value.'' 

Alleged Bribery by Ernest Seyd. 

Here the claim of conspiracy is brought forward in great detail. The 

Banker^s Magazine of August, 1873, is quoted, as follows, by Senator 

Daniel, of Virginia, in a speech delivered in the Senate, May 22, 1890 

(page 6128): 

** In 1872. silver being demonetized in Germany, England, and Holland, 
a capital of £100,000 [1500,000] was raised, and Ernest Seyd was sent to 
this country with this fund as agent for foreign bondholders to effect the 
same object." 
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Mrs. Emery says Q>age SSS) that this testimony is corroborated by The 

Ckmgreeskmal Globe of April 9, 1872, as follows: 

" Ernest Seyd, of London, a distingnished writer and bnllionist, who 
is now here^ has given ereat attention to the sabiect of mint and coinage. 
After having examined the first draft of this bill (for the demonetization 
of silver), he made various sensible saggestions, which the committee 
adopted and embodied in the bill.^' 
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Tlie ItUckenbaclL AflldaTft. 

^ Frederick A. Lnckmibach appeared before James A. Miller, the Clerk 
of the Snprrane Court at Denver, Colo., on May 6, 189S, and made affidavit 
that as an inventor and business man, at Philadelphia and New York, he 
made several business visits to London; that he became well acquainted 
with Mr. Ernest Seyd in London, meeting him first in 1865, and renew- 
ing his acquaintance with him each year, and " upon each occasion be- 
came his guest at one or more times, joining his family at dinner or 
other meals." In February, 1874, while at dinner at Mr. Seyd's house, 
the conversation turned on rumored corruption in the Parliament, and 
Mr. Seyd told him that "he (Seyd) could relate facts about the corrup- 
tion of the American Congress that would place it far ahead of the Eng- 
lish Parliament in that line." Mr. Luckenbach relates that after dinner 
Mr. Seyd took him apart, and after making him pledge his honor not to 
relate what he was about to say made this statement: 

"I went to America in the winter of 1872-^, authorized to secure, if I 
could, a bill demonetizing silver. It was to the interest of those I repre- 
sented—the governors of the Bank of England— to have it done. I took 
with me £1(W,000 sterling, with instructions that if it was not sufficient 
to accomplish the object, to draw for another £100,000, or as much as 
was necessary." 

He said that Glennan bankers were also interested in having it accom- 
plished, and that he was the financial adviser of the bank. He contin- 
ued: / 

" I saw the committee of the House and Senate, and paid the money, 
and stayed in America until I knew the measure was safe." 

Denials by Seyd's Brotlier and Son. 

This affidavit of Mr. Luckenbach was made after the death of Mr. 

Seyd. A few weeks later there appeared in the New York Evening Poet 

a letter from Ernest Seyd, his son, and Richard Seyd, his brother, giving 

an unqualified doiial of these statements. They say : 

" Ernest Seyd was not in the United States at that date, for the purooee 
of bribing members of Congress to vote for the demonetization of silver, 
never having been there since 1866. The statement is the more absurd 
as he was the first to take up the cause of silver in England against the 
prevailing doctrine here, and remained a consistent supporter of silver, 
as his numerous works on the subject will show." 

There is no question that Mr. Seyd was a bimetalist, but it has been 
claimed on the other side that Mr. Seyd, in coming to this country, was 
acting, not in accordance with his own beliefs, but in the interests of his 
clients, the Bank of England, and that, if the son and brotixer are honest 
in defense of a dead member of their family, they may have been mis- 
taken. Mr. S^d may have come to America at the time without their 
knowledge. 

But Mr. Alfred T. Story, an English correspondent for TJie Voice 
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[given in The Voice of May 80, 1896], went to see the eon and brother of 
Emeet Seyd at London and was shown the letter books of the firm for 
the years 1872 and 1878, when Mr. Seyd was said to have been in Amer- 
ica. He made an especial investigation of the signatures of Ernest Seyd, 
Sr., from October, 1872, to March, 1878, and " foand that they were fre- 
quent all through that period ; and there were certainly no breaks be- 
tween the dates long enough for Mr. Seyd to have paid a visit to the 
States. ^^ These signatures were pointed out to him by the cashier of the 
firm, who was in the business with them in 1872-'8. The cashier said that 
he was prepared to take oath that the signatures were Ernest Seyd's, Sr. 
When asked whether he knew Frederick A. Luckenbach, and whether 
he wan on such terms of intimacy in Ernest Seyd's family as to make his 
statement at all possible, Mr. Richard Seyd said: 

" Mr. Luckenbach had an introduction to ds, and he on several occa- 
sions dined at my own and my brother's house. Mr. Luckenbach, 
however, was an uneducated man, and I can only suppose, putting the 
most charitable construction on Mr. Luckenbach's statements, that that 
gentleman misunderstood some jesting that may have taken place, and 
upon such misunderstanding built up his strange accusations.^^ 

As to Uie quotation in The Banker^s Journal, the editor of that journal 
in New York city declares that no such statement ever appeared in the 
pages of The Journal. The quotation from The CongresHonal Globe oc- 
curs in a speech by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, before the House. He 
does refer to aid received from Ernest Seyd, of London, in reference to 
the bill then before Ck>ngress, which resulted in the demonetization of 
the silver dollar, but the words which are printed in italics (see page 41), 
" who U now here,^'' making Mr. Seyd to be actually present in the coun- 
try at that time (1872), do not appear in the records of The CongresHonal 
Globe, and seems to have been added by some one to the quotation. 

Seyd*s liOtter to Mr. Hooper. 

The letter of Ernest Seyd to Mr. Hooper has since been published in the 
records of Congress. (Senate Mis. Doc., No. 29, Fifty-third Congress, 
first session.) It is dated " La Princes Street Bank, London, Feb. 17, 
1872,^^ and among other things of a technical character recommends the 
coining of a silver dollar of 400 grains legal tender to any amount not 
exceeding $100 (or $60). Near the close of his long letter Mr. Seyd 
makes this statement: 

'^I am myself, as yon will perceive from my writings, and others with 
me, in favor of the full and complete adoption of the double valuation, 
giving full legal tender to coins as low even as une-fourth dollar in value, 
believing that this is the only true system upon which a future universal 
system of coinage can be based. Nevertheless, recognizing the difik;ulty 
of carrying this point at present, and in order to enal^e yon to uphold the 
essential features of the gold valuation, I limit my recommendation to 
the issue of this single full-valued dollar-piece, under the proposed 
restriction of tender valu6 to $50 or $100, partly for enabling yon, with- 
out drawback or inconvenience whatever, to widen or to close the 
valuation question at any time, and partly in order to relieve you of the 
unsuitable obligations of the mint to redeem a surplus of either the token 
silver or the token copper coinage." 

Whatever may be said as to the question of conspiracy in the act of 
1873, the fact remains that the standard silver dollar was dropped out of 
the law, and not again restored until the act of 1878. 
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Vrs. Emery says (page 54) that the panic of 1878 was the dhrect reenlt 
of thle demonetization, bnt it ia difficult to see how this could be, since 
the time between demonetization and the panic was so short, and 
there was little silver in circulation at the time. The subsequent effect 
of demonetization in this and other countries is considered on page 74. 

Tlie Baell Circular. 

At about this time appeared two circulars to which reference is fre- 
oaenUy made by writers on the question of conspiracy by the moneyed 
men of the country. Under date of Oct. 9, 1877, it is stated that the fol- 
lowing circular was sent to all the bankers of the country: 

THE BUELL LETTER. 

** Dbab Sib:— It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain such 
prominent daily and weekly newspapers, especially the agricultural and 
religious press, as will oppose the issning of greenback paper money, and 
that you fuso withhold patronage or favors from all applicants who are not 
willing to opjx)se the Government issue of money. Let the Government 
issue the com, and the banks issue the paper money of the countiy, for 
then we can better protect each other. 

** To repeal the law creating national bank notes, or to restore to circu- 
lation the Government issue of monev, will be to provide the people with 
money, and will, therefore, seriously affect your individual profit as 
buikers and lenders. See your Congressman at once, and engage him 
to support our interests, that we may control legislation. 

** James Buxll, Secretary, 

"247 Broadway." 

Col. S. F. Norton, of Chicago, author of " Ten Men of Money Island," 

is said to have a copy of this circular, given him by a banker in Bloom- 

ington, Iowa. 

Attempted Press Bribery. 

The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), of Oct. 29, 1877, contains the follow- 
ing: 

" Tfie Inter Ocean acknowledges the receipt of the following singular 
document which came to this office from New York, Saturday morning: 

** * The American Bankers* Association, \ 

'247 Broadway, Room 4. >- 

*New York, Oct. 9, 1877 ) 

'* ' StricUy private. 




* Yours truly, 

* James Buell, Sec>. 

" * Comments on the slip, not to exceed half a column, will be paid for, 
if billed at the same time. J. B.' 

"The following is the document, which we are asked to insert as 
leaded matter on the editorial page; in other words, as a statement made 
by The Inter Ocean: 

" * The Greenback party has offered, through its managers, to sell out 
to the Democrats and hereafter to work in Democratic harness if a few 
of their leaders can be provided for. This shows how much dependence 
there is to be placed on the leaders of the lunatics who clamor for money 
based on nothing.* 

** We insert this, but we shall send no bill for it. We shall send no 
bill, because, in the first place, we do not follow directions about leading 
it; secondly, we can*t believe a word of the statement to be true. We 
do not know who Is manf^ng the affairs of the American Bankers* 
Association; but, whoever he is, we advise that body to eet rid of him 
without delay. The attempt to thus maliciously destroy xke Greenback 
party, without submitting a word of proof, is a piece of effrontery which 
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ought to be beneath any body of commercial gentlemen, and especially 
. the American Bankers^ AMOciation. We refuse to believe that each an 
extraordinary docoment was authorized by that body/' 

In the New York Sun (Dem.), of Oct. 26, 1877, only four days earlier, 

appeared notice of the receipt of a similar letter requesting that the 

following be inserted: 

"The prospect is that in six months there will not be a Greenback 
leader in all the land. Overtures have been made by the leaders of the 
Greenback movement to President Hayes to abandon the Greenback as a 
lost cause, provided he will give good official positions to about twentv 
of the most blatant of the clamorous for money that is based on nothing.^* 

It Is but proper to say that James Buell is dead and cannot speak for 
himself; but others, at that time officers of the American Bankers* Asso- 
ciation, of New York city, deny that such circulars were ever issued by 
authority of the association. 

Conspiracy No. 7— Besmnptlon. 

In the words of Mrs. Emery (page 60): 

" This act, passed January 24, 1875, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to destroy the fractional currency, and issue silver coin in 
like denominations to take its place. The people had found the frac- 
tional currency convenient, not only as a memum of exchange at home, 
but especially cheap and convenient for small remittances hi trade. The 
destruction of this money was a serious injury to the business men of 
the country. For without fractional currency even small remittances 
incurred the expense of a draft or money-order. But Congress appeared 
to be looking after the interest of the money-monger, and not to the 
prosperity of the country. 

** It next became necessary to issue bonds with which to purchase the 
silver bullion authorized for coinage. Let it be remembered that these 
were untaxed^ interest-bearing bonds, and of such large denominations 
that only capitalists were able to carry them, while to the debt-ridden 
people was added the interest of these very bonds, which could only 
exist by the destruction of the greenbacks and fractional currency upon 
which the people paid no interest. 

" The restoration of silver as a medium of exchange was a great tri- 
umph to the unthinking masses, and greatly increased their confidence 
in the governmental poncy, but to those who studied the situation the 
jingle of silver was another death-knell to the prosperity of the country." 

This Senator Sherman calls " the pride and boast of the Government of 
the United States,'' since it resulted in "the restoration of our notes, 
long after the war was over, to the standard of coin." 

These are the seven acts of government, which Mrs. Emery calls the 
" Seven Financial Conspiracies," but which Senator Sherman in reply 
declares to be " the seven great pillars of our financial credit, the seven 
great financial measures by which the Government was saved from the 
perils of war, and by which the United States has become the most 
flourishing and prosperous nation in the world." 

There is this distinction which should be drawn. Whether one accepts 
these seven acts as " conspiracies " or not, does not affect the greater fact 
that they were actually enacted; and their results are the same, whether 
the " Shylocks " of England and America conspired to bring about these 
laws or had nothing to do in their enactment. Should the conclusions 
of Mrs. Emery be accepted, or those of John Sherman? For reply, study 
the facts disclosed in this " Handbook," most of which bear directly oi 
indirectly on this question. 
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U. S. Government Finances. 

GOLD IN TREASURY AND GOLD RESERVE— 1878 TO 1895. 
[Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury.] 



Fiscal 

Year 

Ending 

June SO. 


Gold in the Treasury. 


Net Gold 

in the 
Treasury.* 


Gold Cer- 
tificates in 


Coin. 


Bullion. 


Total. 


Treasury. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1695 


$122,136,831 
129,920,099 

82,660,461 
74,163,946 

141,824,496 
160,336,966 

179,952,890 
189,529,604 
192,368,916 
203,636,964 
237,917,635 

255,615,950 
176,450,378 
180,741,321 
110,109,928 
86,605,128 
99,147,913 


3 6,323,372 
6,316,376 

43,484,966 
89,017,716 
56,541,886 
56,254,072 

44,539,608 

67,075,736 
43,306,520 
85,732,190 
110,116,633 
66,586,684 

65,996,474 
62,067,744 
74,836,886 
78,846,510 
44,612,311 
56,746,018 


$128,460,903 
185,236,475 

126,145,427 
168,171,661 
148,506,390 
198,078,568 
204,876,594 

247,028,625 
232,838,124 
278,101,106 
313,753,617 
303,604,319 

321,612,424 
288,618,122 
255,577,706 
188,455.433 
181,217,434 
156,898,931 


$103,i>62,623 
119,956,666 

118,181,527 
157,412,141 
148,477,370 
136,271,198 
133,729,954 

120,296,895 
156,798,749 
186,875,669 
198,866,247 
186,711,660 

190,232,405 
117,667,728 
114,842,867 
95,486,414 
64,873,025 
107,612,362 


$19,469,320 
133,860 

40,700 

23,400 

8,100 

22,571,270 

27,246,020 

13,593,410 
55,129,870 
30,261,380 
22,135,780 
37,285,793 

26,162,960 

81,606,080 

15,363,590 

1,071,170 

43,490 

88,890 



* Total gold in Treasury less gold certificates in circulation. 

SILVER IN TREASURY AND SILVER RESERVE-1678 TO 1895. 
[Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury.] 



Fiscal 

Year 

Ending 

June 30. 


Silver in the Treasury. 


Net Silver 

in the 
Treasury.* 


Silver Cer- 


Standard 
Dollars. 


Bullion. 


Fractional 
Coin. 


tificates in 
Treasury. 


1878.... 
1879 ... . 

1880 ... . 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883.... 
1884 ... . 

1885 ... . 
1886 ... . 
1887.... 
loo8 . . . . 
1889.... 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893 ... . 
1894.... 
1895.... 


1 7,718,367 
28,147,851 

44,425,815 

62,544,722 

87,158,816 

111,914,019 

135,560,916 

165,413,112 
181,253,566 
211,483,970 
248,879,487 
279,084,688 

313,259,910 
347,976,227 
367,189,251 
862,302,707 
368,141,631 
371,306,057 


1 7,341,471 
5,092,566 

45,124,536 
3,809,949 
3,230,906 
4,482,216 
4,056,498 

4,038,866 

8,092,196 

10,917,436 

10,619,754 

10,603,692 

10,649,450 

31,729,052 

76,669,161 

116,173,820 

127,267,347 

124,479,849 


1 6,660,506 
8,903,401 

24,350,482 
27,247,697 
28,046,631 
28,486,001 
29,600,720 

31,236,899 
28,904,662 
26,977,494 
26,051,741 
25,129,733 

22,805,226 
19,656,695 
14,224,714 
11,855,944 
17,889,531 
16,552,845 


1 21,913,254 

41,728,838 

68,110,764 
53,991,639 
63,927,266 
72,261,550 
72,790,123 

99,167,951 

125,134,221 

107,260,882 

80,168,606 

57,715,663 

49,504,543 
51,634,661 
23,150,650 
25,181,612 
61,342,319 
76,618,291 


1 1,465,520 
2,052,470 

6,584,701 
12,055,801 
11,590,620 
16,996,146 
23,864,680 

36,870,700 
27,861,460 

3,425,188 
29,104,396 

5,527,301 

4,329,708 
7,851,087 
4,733,501 
4,468,339 
10,064,123 
9,162,762 



♦Total silver in Treasury less sUy^ pertiQcates and 'frfaijiiry Qotes 
^'ter August, 1890) In circulation. 
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COINAGE OF THB CNITKD STATBH MINTS— 1878 TO UK. 
[Reporter tba IMisclor of the Iflnt, ISK, psgea 270, iSS.] 



Imports and Bxporta of the United States. 

The three tables wlilr;h follow (^ow tbe movement oF trade between 
the United Stains and otber conntrleg for the past BS years. The dlHer. 
encc between the exports and the Imports ot all klcdfi, incladhig mer 
chandlse, gold, and allver. li the real balance of trade, whiife la ahown 
for each year in the laat two colnmoa of the third table. The term 
"merchaodise" inclodea all Imports or eiporta of wbatever character 
except gold and silver. 

The tables begin with (he flBcal year ISM, for the reason ttiat no dis- 
Unction was made bj the Treasary Department, prevlonalj to that j*»r, 
between tlie exports and imports of gold and siiftr, hot bath tvere re- 
ported together. The real balance ot trade of all vBlnes was, bowever, 
very email for Uie 19 years from 184S to 1B63, the excess of imparts over 
exports of gold, silver, and merchaadise for the whole period being f IB,- 
785,818. which was c ondderahly Icea than the average yearly difference 
between total erports and impoils doring the period. 

Bot while (he total exports aul Imports tor the 19 jtars from IMS to 
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18S8 neulj baUnced, tha eicew of eipoiU of merdisndlse during Uut 
■period WM $485,aM,T«. or ao syerage of $S6,571,3IK per year. On tha 
otber band, Oie eicns of Imports ol precloas metala dowD lo 1S84 vat 
t«S,49e,9aS, Of an annnal average of tS4,710,717. It Is ImpoBelble lo say 
irhat pfopordon of tUs wia gold, but the eetlmale of the Secretary of 
llie Treasorj ia Uiat tery Utile ellver waa Imported or exported dnrhig 
the period. 

Coming down, now, to tha period Mpreaenled by the table and divi- 
ding at the Blgnlficaut year 1873, It appears that both dnring the war and 
the reconatmctlon period there waa an eicese of exporta of gold very 
laige during the flret nine yeart, avenig^Dg yearly nearly 42 millions, bnt 
relatively very small dnring the last 33 years, ehowlng an average of less 
(ban nine milUonB per year. For the whole 32 yeais the eirea of ex- 
porta pf gold cola and bnlllon baa been tS^OOl.OSl. 



IMPORTS OP THE UNITED STATES— 1864 TO 
[Reports of the Secretary of the Treaenry.] 
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Ab to ellTcr, there hu been an eicen of exports evBrj year during thff 
whole period, uaountiiig during tbe SS jeus Co lui ezcesB of S4Se.»),«e, 
or m aierage of a little over $14,S0(I,000 per jear. It Is Interesting to 
note tbe decrease In eiceee of eiports after the adoption of the sUveT- 
pnrchulng law of ISM, and tlie Immediate riae In (he amoiuit after tia 



and aUier and merchandlee. For the llreC ulLe ;ean the balance was In 
oar favor to the extent of 371 mllUoai, bat during the laet SS jeaa we 
have tent ant of valnee of all iinSt ls!KSe,610,499 more than we have re- 
ceived. The net eiceee of eiporta for the whole period wag S%18S.4S1,- 
Oei' For Uie past ^ years we have been sending ont of the country, hi 
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■ EJtccHB of Importe denoted by Ihe minas sign. 
excew or om recaipti. ■ jesrly aienige at about 90 mlllloiu In goods, 
a mUllans In gold, and IS mllUong In eUTer, or ■ toUl at 111 mlllionB a 
jear, on tbe avetajte ol Tallies of all kinds, more (ban ve have received. 

In UiP difference between (be eiporta and imports of merchandise of 
all kinds other than the preclotta metals— tbe tttlance of trade as ordl- 
uarllj tmdeiBlood— Ihere Is a marked differenee between the llrst nine 
and Ibe last years. I>aiiiig the nine years of the war period, and Jnat 
after there was an eieen or importt of mercliaadlse amoDntlag to $9^,- 
412,981, or an average per year of 103 millions, Dnrlng the last SS years, 
on tbe otlieT hand, there baa been an eiceaa of txporti of merchandise 
amounting lo t2,08e,GSS,Kia, or a yesriy average of 90 millions. 

Allogetber, daring Ibe past 51 yean from 184S to ISSfi, hi spite of the 
mlUlons npon mlllloDS of foreign capital poured Into this country, we 
have been sending oat exports of goods and precious meuhi in eicesi of 
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our imports to the valae of $2488,481,061. How mnch longer can we 
pay this tribute to foreign owners of our railroads, stock farms, manu- 
factories, and breweries, and have any wealth left for oar own citizens? 



RBCOINAGE OP GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED 

STATES— 1878 TO 1894. 

[Reports of the Director of the Mint.] 
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P . 



1878.. 
1874.. 

1876.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
loB4. . 

1886.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 

lotx). . 

1889.. 

1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 



Recoinage. 
a 



$27,635,490 
16,589,249 

2,826,103 
2,529,030 
2,640.600 
1,617,482 
1,096,902 

48,079,887 
83,06^370 

6,131,438 
12,018,278 

6,694,093 

7,919,278 
9,518,475 
16,112,469 
6,400,578 
4,666,442 

9,415,834 
14,787,563 
7,077,726 
1,717,957 
1,288,346 



Net 

Coinage. 

b 



129,887,258 
19,666,381 

d0,125,8ar 
44,060,423 
41,469,264 
48,168,570 
87,383,178 

19,228,892 
68,767,520 
60,756,247 
17,228,712 
17,397,664 

19,863,735 
19,427,067 
7,869,914 
25,980,280 
16,747,489" 

11,062,849 
14,484,442 
27,709,497 
56,279,068 

78,267,714 




81.63 
68.70 

90.17 
110.40 
88.40 
94.06 
96.10 

63.41 

188.77 

186.94 

67.41 

66.49 

62.48 
56.51 
28.82 
78.31 
61.06 

83.66 

48.61 

83.97 

153.75 

198.12 



i 



I 827,271 
270,267 

174,892 
146,097 
1,278,977 
849,698 
709,240 

678,141 

693,910 

1,745,046 

1,858,834 

1,662,066 

2,080,971 
1,828,909 
8,669,674 
618,439 
1,178,626 

8,867,236 
4,864,667 
7,726,297 
6,952,389 
6,799,641 



Net 

Coinage. 

b 



I 8,697,478 
6,581,610 

15,178,001 
24,357,211 
27,119,069 
28,169,152 
26,860,686 

26,788,668 
27,247,254 
26,228,086 
27,888,184 
26,872,830 

26,981,206 
30,762,801 
26,631,407 
32,512,167 
84,823,167 

(^1,063,641 
d76,417,488 
^68,667,449 
£161,683,136 
8,400,010 




10.84 
17.65 

47.86 
62.78 
68.18 
62.82 
66.09 

68.20 
63.86 
66.04 
60.28 
65.07 

62.19 
60.82 
49.99 
64.92 
68.09 

72.49 

101.88 

88.62 

66.62 

6.31 



a Until 1879 for the fiscal year ending Jane 80; after 1879 for the cal- 
endar year. 

b Total coinage of gold or sliver (see page 48) less recoinaee. 

c U. S. production of gold and silver eiven on pages 87 and 88. 

d Inclaaes silver purchased but not coined under the Sherman act 
see table, page 18). 



II. -CURRENCY AND FINANCES OF THE 

WORLD. 



Monetary Systems of Foreign Countries. 

Austria-Kuneary. 

From 1857 to 1892 the Bystem of Anstiia-Himgary was silver-mono- 
metallic, with the florin of 100 kreutzers as the anit. The 4-florin gold 
piece is exactly equivalent to the 10-franc gold piece of the Latin Union. 
Practically, the country was on a depreciated currency basis until the fall 
in silver (1872), but since 1878 silver and paper have been at par. Its 
notes were issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank and by the Govern- 
ment. No silver has been coined on private account since 1878. 

A new system has been introduced, beginning with 1892. This places 
the country on a gold basis with the gold crown of 100 heUers as a unit. 
The new coin will be introduced by degrees during several years. Old 
silver as well as the State notes remaining current. The agreement be- 
tween Austria and Hungary remains in force until 1910, and arrange- 
ments are to be made at the proper time for the resumption of specie ■ 
payments. 

Belsfimn. See Latin Union, 

Brazil. 

In 1849 Brazil adopted the gold standard with the milreis ap the unit. 
Silver is not legal tender beyond 20 milreis ($10,928). The present cur- 
rency is inconvertible paper, consisting of (Government currency and 
bank-notes issued by the Bank of the Bepublic of Brazil, which has a 
capital of 190,000,000 milreis ($103,800,000). In May, 1895, currency was 
worth 41 cents on the dollar in gold. A loan of $25,000,000 has since 
been made and Qovemment currency to that amount retired. 

Brltlsli India. 

The present monetary system of British India was established Sept. 1, 
1835, on the single silver standard. The rupee and half-rupee are unlim- 
ited legal tender, but smaller silver coins only for sums of less than a 
rupee. Gold coins are not legal tender. There is no limit to their coin- 
age, but the mint charge is 1 per cent. The debts of India to Great 
Britain require the annual export of over £16,500,000 (180,800,000). The 
price of ^silver, however, dropped so low that in 1892 this amount was 
increased by over £10,500,000 ($51,100,000) in payment of gold premiums. 
This fall in silver led to the closing of the mints to silver, on June 26, 
1893, and the avowed policy to return to the gold standard. The law of 
July 16, 1861, prohibited bank issues of currency. The Government 
issues currency upon Government securities, receivable for all debts, 
public and private. 
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Bulgaria. 

The system of the Latin Union was adopted in Bnlgaria liaj 27, 1680, 
with the lev eqnal to a franc. The country has no mint, its sOrer being 
coined in other countries. National bank-notes are in circnlation. 

Canada. 

Canada is on a gold standard, the ponnd sterling being the basis, bnt 
measored in dollars. The legal value of the ponnd sterling is 94.86|, or 
$1 eqnal to 49.316 pence. No gold is coined. The gold coins of England 
and of the United States are full legal tender, but only the gold coins of 
the United States are in use except in Halifax. Silver is l^;al tender to 
the amount of $10. The officially fixed values of English silver coins in 
circulation are as follows : crown, or 6 shillings, |1.20 ; half-crown, 60 
cents; florin, or 2 shillings, 48 cents; shilling, 24 cents; half-shilling, 12 
cents. The minor currency is bronze, which is legal tender to the amount 
of 25 cents. 

The money most largely in use is paper. The present law, passed in 
1880, provides that $20,000,000 in ''Dominion notes'* maybe issued, 
covered by at least 15 per cent, in gold, 10 per cent, additional in gold or 
Dominion bonds guaranteed by Great Britain, and the remainder in 
ordinary Dominion bonds. Any excess above $20,000,000 must be cov- 
ered fully with gold. These notes are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, $100, $60, $4, $2, $1, and 25 cents. They are full legal tender, redeem- 
able in specie on demand. The banks hold the larger notes in their 
reserves. 

All the Dominion banks except two are permitted to issue notes to the 
extent of their full unimpaired capital. No specie reserve is required, 
but the law requires a reserve of 40 per cent, in Dominion notes. Notes 
are issued in $5, or multiples, and are a first lien on assets, stockholders 
being held liable to double the amount of their stock. Heavy penalties 
are provided for overissues. 

Clille. 

By the act of Feb. 11, 1895, Chile introduced the gold standard. The 
law provided that after June 1, 1895, the State should redeem its Treasury 
notes in gold on presentation. The unit of the new monetary system is 
the peso, equivalent to the five-franc piece. Gold is full legal tender. 
Silver is legal tender to the amount of 50 pesos ($18.25) between Individ' 
uals, but the Government exchanges for gold at full face value. The 
President is empowered to coin up to 10,000,000 pesos in silver for the 
term of three years. All the proceeds from the sale of the nitrate prop- 
erties are to be devoted exclusively to the acquirement and coinage of 
metallic currency. 

Denmark. See Scandinavian Union. 

Finland. 

Finland has the single gold standard based on the system of the Latin 
Union, the markka being equal to the franc. The Bank of Finland 
issues notes to about twice the amount in value of its specie reserve, but 
payablti in coin. 
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France. See iMtin Union. 

German Empire. 

By the law of Dec. 4, 1871, the new gold coins of the Empire were pro- 
vided for and provieions made for the retirement of the old gold coins. 
The law of July 9, 1878, was sapplementary and organized the present 
money system. The standard is the mark of 100 pfennigs. Thore is a 
ct>inage charge of 14 marks per kilogram of fine gold (one-half of 1 per 
cent.) for the coinage of 20-mark gold pieces. Silver is coined only on 
account of the State, and limited to 10 marks (I2.S82) per capita of the 
population of the Empire. Gold coins are full legal tender. Silver coins 
are legal tender only to the extent of 20 marks ($4,764), but may be ex- 
changed for gold at the Government Treasury. 

The Government has a reserve of 1^,000,000 marks ($28,564,000) as a 
war fund, against which are issued an equal amount in Treasury notes, 
redeemable in cash at the Imperial Treasury. Notes are issued by the 
Imperial Bank, which is private, but under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. Circulation is limited to three times the specie reserve. 

Great Britain and tlie Colonies. 

Prior to 1796, England had the double standard at the legal ratio of 16.21 
of silver to 1 of gold. After France established the ratio of 15^ to 1, in 
17B5, it was found that gold was leaving England and silver was taking its 
place. To prevent this, the English Parliament in 1796 passed an act 
prohibiting the coinage of silver, thus practically establishing the single 
gold standard. This single gold standard was formally adopted by the 
act of June 22, 1816. The silver coins are legal tender for 40 shillings or 
£2 ($9,783) and are coined only on Government account. All individuals 
have the right under the law to deposit gold at the royal'mint for coinage 
at the rate of £8 17s. 10^1- ($18.9489) per ounce standard (.916| fine); but 
since 1844 the Bank of England has been obliged to receive all gold 
offered at £3 17s. 9d. ($18.9185) per ounce standard, and has been the only 
depositor at the mint. The difference of lid. is too small to pay the in- 
terest loss and other expenses of private depositors at the mint. 

The English colonies of Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Australian Colonies, and New Zealand have the same system. In the 
settlements of the Straits of Malacca and Hongkong the single silver 
standard prevails, the monetary unit being the Mexican dollar and a 
l^al tender for all sums. (For British India and Canada see pages 53 
and 54.) 

The only paper currency issued in the United Kingdom is in the form 
of bau^-notes, chiefly bv^ the Bank of England. This bank was founded 
in 1694, and its present charter, given in 1844, is for an indefinite period. 
Bank of England notes are fully secured. The Government owed the 
bank £11,015,100 ($53,605,000) at the time the charter was renewed in 1844. 
Upon this and upon an additional sum, making the whole amount 
£15,000,000 ($78,000,000), the bank was permitted to issue notes without a 
gold reserve, but against Government securities. All notes issued above 
this amount are in exchange for gold. 

On Jan. 2, 1895, the total note securities amounted to £47,649,805 ($281,- 
882,214). The capital at that date was £14,689,099 ($71,484,600). On the 
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same date there were 104 joint-stock banks in England and Wales, with 
a capital of £43,862,887 (1213,478,746). The Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in England and Wales, except for payments by the bank 
itself. 

A few other banks in England have the power to issue notes. Banks in 
Scotland and six banks in Ireland are authorized to issue notes on simi- 
lar terms to those of the Bank of England. 

Greece. See Latin Union. 

Italy. See Latin Union, 

Japan. 

In 1871 the mint of Japan was established, with the silver yen of 100 
ten as the unit. In 1879 the Government made the present silver yen the 
standard, and the gold coins have been largely exported. The Qovem- 
ment issues paper on par with silver. The Bank of Japan issues con- 
v^tible notes against silver. 

liatln Union. 

Fraitce, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. 

On April 6, 1803, France adopted a monetary system based on the 
silver ff'ane as a unit, and on the old ratio of 15^ to 1, adopted in 1786. 
In 1832 the same system was adopted by Belgium, and by Switzerland 
in 1850. Italy adopted the system in 1852, making the lira exactly equiva- 
lent to the franc. The great increase of gold after 1860 led to the export- 
ing of silver, so that a monetary convention of these countries was 
called Dec. 22, 1866, the result of which was the formation of the Latin 
Union. The double standard was retained at the ratio of 15i to 1, but the 
coinage of silver was limited to the five-franc piece. Each of the States 
obligated itself to receive the gold coins and the five-franc silver coins of 
the others without limitation, and smaller silver coins to the amount of 
100 francs (|19.295) in any one payment, the smaller silver coins being 
legal tender in the country that issued them to the amount of 60 francs 
(99.65). 

Greece joined the Latin Union, in 1868, with the drachma^ of the same 
weight and fineness as the franc, as the unit. The system was not fully 
adopted in that country, however, until 1888. 

The depreciation in silver forced the contracting powers to limit the 
coinage of five-franc silver pieces in 1874, and to suspend their coinage 
altogether in 1878. The coinage of the smaller silver coins, which are of 
lower proportional value, has been continued. 

The union was continued indefinitely on Nov. 6, 1885, provisions being 
made for its termination at ai\y time after Jan. 1, 1891, by giving one 
yearns notice. Any of the States may return to the free coinage of silver, 
upon condition of exchanging its five-franc silver pieces for gold with 
other States of the union. 

France has coined no subsidiary silver since 1891. Notes, which are 
used largely, are issued only by the Bank of Prance. This is a private 
bank, but a privileged institution, under the control of the Government, 
exercised by three representatives of the €k>vemment who are on tho 
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Board of Management as goveraor and deputy governors of the Bank. 
The bank performs Treaanry operations for the Qov^nmentf amounting 
to nearly seven billion francs (91,350,000,000) daring the year. The bank 
also loans the Government 140,000,000 francs (|S7,000,000) at 3 per cent, 
for 60,000,000 francs ($11,600,000), and the balance at 1 per cent. From 
oth^ sources through the bank the State receives a revenue amounting 
hi 1894 to over 2,500,000 francs ($482,000). Bank-notes are issued of 1,000, 
500, and 100 francs, in denominations, and limited in amount by law to 
1,000,000,000 francs (9772,000,000). As soon as placed in chrculation, they 
constitute a legal tender in France and all French possessions. They are 
guaranteed by deposits, coin, and Government securities. The bank may 
pay these in silver, but always pays in gold. In times of crisis the Gov- 
ernment can give the notes forced circulation, which releases the bank 
from redeeming them in coin. 

The bank has 94 branch offices and 88 auxiliary offices in different 
parts of the larger cities. The total capital is 182,600,000 francs (985,200,- 
000), which is worth nearly four times as much on the market. 

Beloiux has coined no subsidiary silver since 1887. The Bank of 
Belgium issues notes in a similar manner as the Bank of France. These 
are not legal tender, but are receivable at the public treasuries so long as 
redeemed by the bank. Circulation is limited only by its cash securities. 

In Italy specie payments are suspended, and the actual money system 
of the country is a depreciated currency. This currency is issued in part 
by the Government and in part by the recently consolidated Bank of 
Italy, therBank of Naples, and the Bank of Sicily. These banks, under 
the law of 1874, are permitted to issue notes to the amount of three times 
their capital, but the banks must possess coin and bullion to the amount 
of at least one-third of their notes and other demand obligations. The 
law of 1898 fixes the TnaTimnm limit of bank circulation until 1897 at 
1,097,000,000 Ure ( $211,600,00QJ, and by 1907 the bank circulation must be 
reduced to 864,000,000 lire (9166,700,000). 

In Switzerland nearly all the silver coins in use are of other States 
of the Latin Union. Bank-notes are issued by private banks under Gov- 
ernment control. At least 40 per cent, must have a metal reserve; the 
rest must be covered by practical cash securities. These notes are not 
legal tender, but banks are under obligation to accept them whether their 
own or not. 

In Gbbbcb the actual currency is inconvertible paper, with gold at a 
premium of about 75 per .cent, in 1894. The premium was 86 per cent, at 
the beginning of 1896. The Government issues notes. The banks issue 
notes the circulation of which has been compulsory since 1886. There 
Is no mint in Greece. Only minor coins are in circulation, minted 
asuaUy in France. 

IHexIco. 

Mexico has the single silver standard, with the pego (dollar) of 100 
cerUavos as the unit. The coinage charges for gold are 4.61 per cent, and 
for silver 4.41 per cent. The Mexican dollar circulates in several coun- 
tries in America, Asia, and Africa. Paper currency is issued by ten banks 
and is at par with silver. 
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Netherlands. 

Preyioasly to 1816, the Netherlands had a single silver standard. The 
Government then adopted the double standard at a ratio of 16.878 to 1 of 
gold. On Nov. 26, 1847, retom was again made to the silver standard. 
In 1972 the coinage of silver on private account was suspended, and the 
mints closed to silver. In 1877 the mints were opened to gold at the ratio 
of 15.625 to 1. Coinage charges for gold are 5^ florins per kilogram fine, 
or about 3( per cent. 

Paper money is issued by the Government to the extent of 15.000,000 
florins (16,009,000). Notes are issued by the Bank of The Netherlands, 
which is required by law to hold gold and silver equal to 40 per cent, of 
its total demand liabilities. The bank has a capital of 20,000,000 florins 
($8,088,000). 

The same monetary system prevails in the Dutch colonies. 

Nornray. See Scandinavian Union. 
Portngal. 

The present system was adopted July 29, 1854. It Is the single gold 
standard with the wilreis as unit. Large sums are counted in contos or 
thousands of milreis. There is unlimited coinage of gold at the mint 
charge of one milreis per kilogram. Silver is coined on Government 
account only and in divisional coins legal tender to 5 milreis ($5,402), but 
by commercial usage in Lisbon one-third of all payments are accepted in 
silver. 

Notes are issued by the Bank of Portugal, receivable for all public 
dues, and by seven other banks not so receivable. The actual currenc]' 
of the country is inconvertible paper, the premium on gold ranging as 
high as ao per cent, and averaging 25 per cent, during 1894. 

Rnmanta. 

By the laws of 1867 and 1879, Bumania adopted the Latin Union sys- 
tem, the franc being called the lev. But in 1890 the single gold standard 
was adopted, silver being legal tender up to 50 lei ($9,646). The Govern- 
ment has no notes, but the National Bank issues notes limited to 2^ of 
paper to one of coin in general circulation. 

Russia. 

Russians present system went into effect Jan. 1, 1886. The monetary 
unit is the silver ruble of 100 copecks. The law provided for the coinage 
of both gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 15(. Coinage of gold is un- 
limited, with a mint charge of 3 per cent. The silver ruble, half -ruble, 
and quarter-ruble are full legal tender, and the smaller coins are legal 
tender to the limit of three rubles ($2,815) between individuals, but 
unlimited to the State for taxes, etc. 

The actual money of the country since 1866 has been paper, issued ex- 
clusively by the Bank of Bussia. The bank has a capital of 25,000,000 
rubles ($19,296,000). Note issues amount to about 979,000,000 rubles, 
($755,600,000) based on Government obligations and metal reserve. 
The average premium on gold in 1894 was 46 per cent 



SCANDINAVIAir UNION, SERVIA, SPAIN. . 50 

Seandinairlan Union. 

170BWAT, SWSDEN, AND DbNHABK. 

The monetary syetem of the Scandfnayian Union was adopted in 1873 
and 1876, and is on a gold basia, with the croton of IOC dre as nnit. The 
coinage of gold is unlimited, the coinage charge being one quarter of 1 
per cent, for 20-crown pieces, and one-third of 1 per cent, for 10-crown 
pieces. Silver is coined only on account of the Qovemment. The 2- and 
1-crown silver pieces are legal tender to 20 crowns (|6.860), and the 
smaller silver coins to 5 crowns (fl.84). All these coins are legal tender 
in the three kingdoms. 

NoBWAT has but one bank of issne. This has a capital of 10,000,000 
crowns (|S,679,600), more than half of which is owned by the State. Its 
note issues are limited to twice its reserve, of which one-third may be in 
foreign banks. Its notes are legal tender within Norway only. 

In SwxDBN notes are issued by the Bank of Sweden, under joint man- 
agement of the State and private owners. Its capital is 26,000,000 crowns 
(|6,0S6,76O), and a reserve of 6,000,000 crowns ($1,889,760). Its note 
« issne, which is constitutionally legal tender, is limited to 80,000,000 
crowns (18,088,600) plus its metallic reserve (at least 10,000,000 crowns) 
and its credits in foreign banks. Other banks issue notes payable in 
gold only. 

In Denxabk notes are issued only by the National Bank, with a capi- 
tal of 27,000,000 crowns (17,236,000). Its circulation is legal tender and 
limited to 80,000,000 crowns plus its metal reserve. 

SerTla. 

Servia adopted the system of the Latin Union by the law of Nov. 11, 
1878, the dinar corresponding to the franc. The 6<linar silver piece is 
legal tender to the amount of 600 dinars (|90.46), and the smaller silver 
pieces to the amount of 60 dinars (19.646), making the country practi- 
cally on the gold standard. The National Bank issues notes to the ex- 
tent of three times its specie reserve. 

Spain. 

By decree of Oct. 19, 1808, Spain adopted the monetary system of the 
Latin Union, the peteta being equivalent to the franc. The coinage of 
^Id is free and without charge, but depositors must wait 18 days for 
coin after the deposit of their bullion. Since 1878 silver has been coined 
only on Government actount. The Government issues no notes. Bank- 
notes are issued by the Bank of Spain only. The limit of issue is five 
times the capital of the bank, and not in excess of four times its metal 
reserve. These notes are legal tender. 

Smreden. See Scandinavian Union, 

Si^rltzerland. SeeZa^n Onion. 

Turkey. 

Turkey has a bimetallic system, with the piaster of 40 parM as the 
unit. The coinage of silver is suspended. The mint charge for gold is 
1 per cent. Notes are issued by the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 
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Finances of the World. 

T]i« money Supply of the UTorld. 

The table which follows is arranged from a table in the Bep(»t of the 
Director of the Mint for the flecal year 1694, iMges 40 and 41, and shows 
the gold, sQver, and nncoyered pai>er stock for the 82 leading coontries of 
the world. Ten of these coantries are classed by the Treasury offlcitels as 

THE WORLD'S STOCK OF MONEY. 
[The first three columns of figures in millions of dollars.] 





Stock of 
Gold. 


Stockof 
Silver. 


Uncov- 
ered 
Paper. 


Per Capita Stock of 
Money. 


COUNTNES. 


i 




1 


• 

1 


Gold Standard. 

Australia 


oll6. 
O140. 

ol4. 

614.5 
0120. 
o626. 
o7.6 

o38. 

66. 

o580. 

065. 

0.8 
ol6. 
o860. 
0.5 
o8. 
696.2 
660. 
629.2 
688.6 
63. 
o40. 

'm.9 

oSO.O 
616.1 

a.5 


07. 
ol20. 

06. 

65.4 
ol5. 
0216. 

02. 
024.8 

64.8 
oll5. 

054.9 
o6.8 
al.6 
6487.9 
ol.5 
02.9 
641.4 
664.8 
666.2 
610.6 
61.9 
ol66. 
oll5. 
ol6. 
o40. 
626.6 

612. 

o760. 

O960. 

66. 

048. 

odO. 

614. 
1,711.6 
1,645. 


•••••• 

6204.8 
029. 
65.4 

660.4 
68.6 

665.1 

62.1 

6118.4 

666.4 

"m.i 

622.4 

64.2 

6191.6 

626.6 

611.7 

o8.8 

668.7 

'41*6.7 

66. 

*o87'.' 
02. 
6689. 
O660. 

478.6 
660.4 
1,186. 


$24.47 

8.22 

2.92 

6.80 

17.65 

12.21 

8.75 

7.45 

1.66 

14.91 

6.78 

.18 

10.00 

22.19 

.28 

8.00 

8.20 

1.96 

6.21 

6.65 

1.80 

2.28 

■ • • • • 

4.97 
2.27 

6.78 

.09 

**;4i 

8.60 
1.11 

10.18 
7.44 
6.29 


11.49 
2.76 
1.04 
2.86 
2.20 
4.20 
1.00 
4.86 
1.00 
2.96 

8.71 
1.68 

.83 
12.94 

.66 
2.90 
1.86 
2.06 
11.90 
1.68 

.68 
9.49 
8.26 
6.00 
1.82 
6.69 

2.14 
2.08 
8.21 
4.64 
.88 
.88 

8.18 
6.71 
2.21 


%'4M 
0.04 
2.85 

• • • • • 

1.16 

1.90 

10.60 

.48 

2.91 

10.86 

"!84 

10.18 

4.20 

6.24 

• • • • • 

6.06 
2.02 
1.65 
4.78 

• • • ■ • 

6.92 
1.43 

m • • V • 

.12 

« • • • • 

4.26 
10.28 

8.66 
8.87 
1.86 


926.96 


Austria-Hungary. . . 


10.67 
10.00 


Denmark 


11.00 


BlTFDt.... 


19.85 


Germany 


17.69 


Norway 


6.66 


Portugal 


28.11 


Sweden 

United Kingdom.. . 

Gold and Stiver. 

Belgium 


8.10 
20.78 

27.82 


Bulgaria 


1.78 


Cuba 


10.88 


p*ranGe 


85.77 


Greece 


11.09 


Haiti 


10.10 


Italy 


10.79 


Japan 


4.00 


Netherlands 

RnmaniA....... .... 


24.25 

10.60 


Servia 


8.78 


Spain 


16.65 


Straits Settlements. 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


8.26 
9.97 
4.09 


United States c 

Silver Standard. 

Central American S. 
China 


28.60 

8.66 
2.06 


India 




8.88 


Mexico 


o6. 

o460. 

040. 

1,662. 
1,899.8 
625.6 


4.96 


Russia 


6.46 


South American S.. 

Gold Standard.... 
Gold and Stiver . . 
Stiver Standard . . 


17.22 

16.14 

17.62 

4.20 


Total 


4,066.6 


4,070.5 


2,469.9 


18.26 


9 8.24 


$1.97 


9 6.47 







o Estimate of Bureau of the Mint. 6 Information through United 
Stal^ Representative, c Nov. 1, 1695; all other countries, Jan. 1, 1896. 
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gold-standard countries, with a population of 164,100,000; sixteen as gold- 
and-silver-standard countries, with a population of 256,200,000, and six as 
silver-standard countries, with a population of 885,700,000, making a total 
of population 1 ,255,000,000 in 32 countries. The stock of money comprises 
that in circulation and in the treasuries of the several nations. By uncov- 
ered paper is meant paper money issued, directly by the governments and 
by banks under Government regulations, which is not secured by reserves 
of gold or silver. The Treasury table is compiled for the most part from 
reports furnished by Government representatives in these countries, in 
reply to a series of questions submitted by the Department. 

WORLD'S COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVERr-1873 TO 1894. 
[Reports of the Directors of the Mints.] 





Gold. 


Silver. 


Calbn- 

DAB 

Ybab. 


Coinage. 


Recoinage. 


• 

-»^£ 

288.31 
113.50 

196.52 
195.56 
150.84 
156.96 
68.69 

97.69 
110.06 
91.26 
79.84 
86.29 

76.08 
76.84 
71.48 
92.09 
120.87 

97.52 

69.70 

56.75 

123.78 

118.63 


Coinage. 


Recoinage. 


h 


1873... 
1874... 

1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 

lOoO. . . 

1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 

1886... 
1886... 
1887... 
looo. • . 

1889... 

1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1898... 
1894... 


1 257,630,802 
186,778,887 

196,987,428 
213,119,278 
201,616,466 
188,886,611 
90,752,811 

149,725,081 
147,015,275 

99,697,170 
104,845,114 

99,482,796 

96,757,582 

94,642,070 

124,992,466 

134,828,855 

168,901,519 

149,244,965 
119,534,122 
172,473,124 
232,420,517 
227,921,032 


1 38,874,860 
82,974,284 

13,735,730 
10,824,841 
29,668,014 
2,789,498 
16,858,091 

46,677,882 
88,649,156 
6,606,760 
29,157,365 
11,698,350 

14,371,955 
12,428,069 
49,882,928 
33,848,023 
19,640,020 

tfl34,736,846 
28,473,614 
90,912,807 
87,888,961 
22,856,138 


$ 131,544,464 
102,931,232 

128,143,842 

128,577,164 

78,402,648 

161,191,918 

104,888,318 

84,611,974 
106,010,086 
110,785,984 
109,806,705 

95,832,084 

126,764,574 
124,864,101 
163,411,897 
134,922,344 
139,242,595 

al66,780,789 
al92,057,500 
a219,.582,438 
al86,785,418 
113,096,788 


$ 2,840,307 
6,737,022 

4,867,091 
12,141,011 
7,326,820 
6,162,876 
7,996,646 

699,518,670 
8,608,343 
8,636,607 
8,869,888 
8,061,061 

12,135,056 
15,692,280 
19,266,768 
11,582,016 
<i87,286,655 

18,057,845 
16,246,307 
19,660,760 
28,606,988 
18,188,408 


157.34 
184.63 

148.79 
180.08 
87.76 
168.19 
100.98 

79.42 
97.46 
91.87 
87.56 
83.20 

96.74 
90.62 
115.98 
87.69 
82.73 

94.29 

94.83 

101.18 

78.68 
43.76 




18,404,708,469 


$716,046,692 


106.47 


$2,901,723,298 


1366,269.614 


92.25 



a Includes silver bullion to the (coinage) value of 1181,996,496, pur- 
chased by the United States under the act of July 14, 1890, but still 
uncoined. This comprises $15,747,969 in 1890, $53,763,183 in 1891, $63,- 
652,668 in 1892, and W,832,728 to Nov. 1, 1898, when the purchasing 
clause ceased to operate. 

b Includes $91,709,191 recoined in various German States from 1878 to 
1880. 

c indndes $101,885,311 gold recoined in Spain from 1868 to 1890. 

d Includes $26,624,868 silver recoined in Spain from 1868 to 1890. 

The above recoinages (&, c, d) are dropped in the annual percentages, 
lynt are included in the totals and in the total percentages. 
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FINANCES OF THE WORLD. 



Present Money Systems of Ijeadlnc Coantrles ot 

In the doable-page table which follows, the attempt has been made to 
use in the leading countries of the world. There is some difference of 
or silver standard countries. The classiflcation here followed is that 

PRESENT MONETARY SYSTEMS OF THE 
[Prepared from the Report of the 



Countries. 



Gold Standard. 

Anstria-Hangary. . . . 

Brazil 

ChUec 

Iwand 



German Empire.... 

Great Britain 

Canada 

Portogal 

Scandmav^n Union a 

Gold and Silver. 

Argentine Repablicft 

Bolffaria 

Lami Union : 

Belgium 

France 

Greece b 

Italy 

Switzerland . . . 



Monetary 
Unit. 



Crown . . . 
Milreis... 

Peso 

Pound . . . 
Markka.. 



Mark 

Pound . . . 
Dollar.... 
Milreis . . . 
Crown . . . 



Haiti ft 

Japan d 

Netherlands 
Rumania . . . 



Servia 

Spain 

Turkey b 

United States. 



Silver Standard. 

Central America. . . , 

India (British) 

Mexico , 

Russia & , 

South Americas: 

Bolivia 

Columbia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Venezuela 



Peso 
Lev. 



Franc... 
Franc... 
Drachma. 

Lira 

Franc .... 

Gourde... 

Yen 

Florin.... 
Lev 



Dinar..., 
Peseta... 
Piaster... 
Dollar.... 



Peso 

Rupee.... 

Peso 

Ruble... . 



Boliviano. 

Peso 

Sucre .... 

Sol 

Bolivar... 



Gold Coins, Unit Value. 



Weight 



Grains. 

5.228 
13.686 

9.245 
131.178 

4.978 

6.146 
128.270 



27.869 
6.914 



24.890 
4.978 

4.978 
4.978 
4.978 
4.978 
4.978 

24.890 

26.720 

10.870 

4.978 

4,978 

4.978 

1.113 

26.800 



24.890 
12.000 
26.112 
19.918 



24.890 



24.890 
4.978 



Fineness. 



.900 

.916Vi 

.916Vi 

.875 

.900 

.900 
.916'/, 

• • • • 

.916Vj 
.900 



Value. 



.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.916V« 
.900 



.900 

.916V« 

.875 

.900 



.900 

• • • • 

.900 
.900 



t .2026 
.5462 
.8649 

4.9480 
.1929 

.2882 
4.8666 



Ounces of 

Silver to 

One of Gold. 



Full 
Silver 



1.0604 
.2679 



.9647 
.1929 

.1929 
.1929 
.1929 
.1929 
.1929 

.9647 

.4019 
.1929 

.1929 

.1929 

.0489 

1.0000 



15.600 
15.600 

15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 

15.600 
16.174 
15.625 



Lim'd 
Silver 



18.600 
14.222 
80.409 
16.686 
16.500 

18.950 
14.288 
14.288 
14.092 
14.868 



.9647 
.4784 
.9689 
.7718 



.9647 



.9647 
.1929 



15.600 
15.600 

15.988 



15.600 
15.000 
16.600 
15.500 



15.500 



15.600 
15.600 



15.500 
14.861 

14.881 
14.881 
14.881 
14.881 
14.881 

14.SRt 
14.860 
18.841 
14.881 

14.381 
14.861 
16.091 
14.964 



16.600 

15.000 

16.600 

7.250 



14.881 



15.600 
14.881 



a Norwav, Sweden, Denmark. 

b Actually on a paper basis. 

€ Chile has adopted a single gold basis. 



MONETARY SYSTEMS OF LEADING COUNTRIES. 
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the \¥orld. 

condense the most important facts on the monetary systems as now in 
opinion as to the proper method of classiiication into gold, gold and silver, 
adopted by the Director of the Mint in his reports for 1894 and 1896. ' 

LEADING COlINTRrBS OF THE WORLD. 
Director of the Mint for 1895.] 



Full Tender Silver, 
Unit Value. 


Tiimited Tender Silver, 
Unit Value. 


Limit of Legal 

Tender for 

Fractional 

Silver. 


Weight. 


Fineness. 


Valuer 


Weight. 


Fineness. 


Value « 


Orairus, 




• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • ■ ■ 

• • • • 


Orains. 

77.160 

196.758 

306.640 

2,160.480 

79.976 

86.738 

1,746.420 

358.640 

385.800 

115.740 


.835 

.916V8 

.835 

.833V« 

.868 

.900 

.926 

.926 

.9I6V9 

.800 


10.173 
.486 
.691 

4.850 
.187 

.206 
4.348 
.892 
.952 
.249 


60 crowns 
20 milreis 
50 pesos 
2 pounds 

20 marks 
2 pounds 
10 dollars 
. 5 milreis 
20 crowns 


386.800 
77.160 


.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.945 

• • • • 

.900 
.900 

• • ■ • 

.900 


.936 
.197 

.197 
.197 
.197 
.197 
.197 

.936 

1.006 

.393 

• • • • 

.197 
.197 

• • • • 

1.000 


386.800 
77.160 

77.160 
77.160 
77.160 
77.160 
77.160 

385.800 

416.000 

216.040 

77.160 

77.160 

77.160 

18.661 

386.800 


.900 
.835 

.885 
.836 
.835 
.836 
.835 

.836 
.800 
.640 

.835 

.835 
.835 
.830 
.900 


.935 
.173 

.178 
.173 
.178 
.173 
.173 

.867 
.896 
.372 
.174 

.178 
.173 
.042 
.935 


10 pesos 


77.160 
77.160 
77.160 
77.160 
77.160 

386.800 


50 francs 
50 francs 
50 drachmas 
60 lire 
60 francs 


416.000 




154.323 




77.160 
77.160 

412.500 


60 lei 

50 dinars 
60 pesetas 

t . 

10 dollars 


385.800 


.900 

:^- 

.900 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 


.936 

.444 

1.016 

.748 

.936 
.966 
.935 
.966 
.197 


386.800 
180.000 
417.790 
277.700 

385.800 
386.800 
385.800 
386.800 
77.160 


.835 
.9169/, 
.9027 
.500 

.900 
.835 
.900 
.900 
.885 


.867 

.444 

1.016 

.374 

.985 
.867 
.986 
.986 
.178 




180.000 
417.790 


1 rupee 


308.571 
886.800 


3 rubles 


386.800 




386.800 




386.800 
77.160 


600 bolivars 



€l Actually on the silver basis, 
d At cohiage valu^ pf XT. @. dpJlsr. 
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BBVENUE, DEBTS, IMPORTS, 



THE WOBLD'B LEADINO BANKS OF ISSITE, SEPT. B 
[From (he Bulkfin dt Slatiitiipte, October, ISOS, pages 378, SI 



III.— RELATION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 



Commercial Ratio. 

Early Ratio*. 

The commercial ratio of gold to silTer, from the time of Herodotos 
(bom 484 B.C.) down to the year 1717, is shown in the following from 
the letter of Lord Liverpool to the King of England (see " Coinage Laws 
of the United States, 1894,'' page 435): 

In Persia, according to Herodotus 1 to 11| 

In Greece at same period 1 to 13 

In Greece in the time of Plato 1 to 12 

In Greece it is stated by Xenophon at 1 to 10 

After the plniider of gold from the Temple of Apollo, ac- 
cording to Menauder, it was 1 to 10 

In thi reign of Alexander the Great it was 1 to 10 

In Bome, according to Pliny the Elder 1 to lO^^/jg 

In Borne, after the tribute from the Etolians 1 to 10 

The plunder of gold from the Gauls by Julius Caesar re- 
duced the proportions to, 1 to 7i 

In the reign of Claudius, Tacitus states it at 1 to 12^ 

Until the reign of Alexander Ser^ius it contained 1 to 12}^ 

In the reim of Constantme the Great 1 to Oli 

The disoraers in the Boman Empire under Arcadus and 

Honorins raised it to 1 to 14V6 

From which it appears that gold, unless when depresssd by 
sudden and unusual occurrences, or enhanced by a dread 
of public insecurity, may be stated to have been for up- 
ward of 900 years m the proportion of 1 to 10 or IS 

In England, in the reign of Henry III., 1216 to 1272 1 to 9^ 

In England, in the reign of Edward III., 1330 to 1377 1 to 12^ 

In England, in the reign of Henry lY., 1400 to 1412 1 to lOi 

In England, in the reign of Edward IV., 14«1 to 1477 1 to Hi 

In England, in the reign of Henry VHI., 1510 to 1547 1 to 11.10 

In England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1560 1 to 11 

In England, in the reign of King James I., 1604 1 to 12 V» 

In England, in the reign of King James I., 1611 1 to 13^ 

In England, in the reign of Charles II., 1665 1 to 14^ 

In England, in the reign of Qeorge I., 1717 1 to 15Vft 

Belative proportions in China, according to Humboldt 1 to 12^ 

Belative proportions in Japan, according to Humboldt. ... 1 to 8i 
Relative proportions in Bengal, according to bullion report 1 to 14.86 
Belative proportions in Madras, according to bullion report 1 to 13^ 
Belative proportions tn Bombay, according to bullion report 1 to 15 
In the China Diaries it is stated at 16 taels of silver to 1 tael 
of gold of 100 touch of pure sold. If it is meant to be of 

1>ure ellver also, the proportion would be 1 to 16; but it 
8 believed to be the averaee fineness of silver in dol- 
lars, which would be. ......'.... , 1 to 14.296 

Ratios tronk 1687 to 1895. 

The table which follows is most important in its bearing on the silver 
question. The uniformity of the ratio down to 1873 is very marked. 



^ 
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COMMERCIAL RATIO OF GOLD AND BILVXR. 



The lowest point in that period was touched in 1760, when it stood at 
14.14 to one of gold, and the highest point in 1818, daring the war with 
England, when it stood at 164S5. Since 1878 the ratio has rapidly risen 
until in March, 1894, it stood at nearly 85 to one. (See pages 7Si to 76.) 



COMMERCIAL RATIO OP SILVER TO GOLD EACH YEAR- 

1687 TO 1895. 

[NoTB.— From 1687 to 1882 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; 
from 1888 to 1878, from Pixley and AbelPs tables; and from 1879 to 1896, 
from d^ly cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint. Report 
of the Durector to the Mint, 1895, page 239.] 



Yeab. 


Ratio. 


Year. 


Ratio. 


Year. 


Ratio. 


Year 


Ratio. 


Year 


Ratio. 


1687... 


14.94 


1729.. 


14.92 


1770.. 


14.62 


1812. 


16.11 


1864. 


16.88 


1688... 


14.94 






1771.. 


14.66 


1813. 


16.25 


1856. 


16.38 


1689... 


15.02 


1780.. 


14.81 


1772.. 


14.52 


1814. 


16.04 


1866. 


15.88 






1781.. 


14.94 


1778.. 


14.62 


1815. 


15.26 


1857. 


15.27 


1690... 


16.02 


1782.. 


15.09 


1774.. 


14.62 


1816. 


15.28 


1868. 


16.38 


1691... 


14.98 


1788.. 


15.18 


1775.. 


14.72 


1817. 


15.11 


1869. 


15.19 


1692... 


14.92 


1784.. 


16.39 


1776.. 


14.66 


1818. 


16.86 






1693... 


14.83 


1785.. 


15.41 


1777.. 


14.54 


1819. 


16.33 


1860. 


15.29 


1694... 


14.87 


1786.. 


15.18 


1778.. 


14.68 






1861. 


15.50 


1696. . . 


16.02 


1787.. 


15.02 


1779.. 


14.80 


1820. 


16.62 


1862. 


16.86 


1696. . . 


15.00 


1788.. 


14.91 






1821. 


15.95 


1868. 


15.87 


1697... 


15.20 


1739.. 


14.91 


1780.. 


14.72 


1822. 


15.80 


1864. 


15.87 


1696... 


15.07 






1781.. 


14.78 


1823. 


15.84 


1865. 


15.44 


1699... 


14.94 


1740.. 


14.94 


1782.. 


14.42 


1824. 


15.82 


1866. 


15.48 






1741.. 


14.92 


1788.. 


14.48 


1825. 


15.70 


1867. 


15.57 


1700... 


14.81 


1742.. 


14.86 


1784.. 


14.70 


1826. 


15.76 


1868. 


15.59 


1701... 


15.07 


1748.. 


14.86 


1785.. 


14.92 


1827. 


15.74 


1869. 


15.60 


1702... 


15.52 


1744.. 


14.87 


1786.. 


14.96 


1828. 


15.78 






1703. . . 


15.17 


1745.. 


14.98 


1787.. 


14.92 


1829. 


15.78 


1870. 


15.57 


1704... 


15.22 


1746.. 


15.13 


1788.. 


14.65 


- 




1871. 


15.67 


1705... 


15.11 


1747.. 


15.26 


1789.. 


14.75 


1830. 


15.82 


1878. 


15.68 


1706... 


15.27 


1748.. 


15.11 






1831. 


15.72 


1878. 


15.92 


1707... 


15.44 


1749.. 


14.80 


1790.. 


15.04 


1832. 


15.73 


1874. 


16.17 


1708. . . 


15.41 






1791.. 


15.05 


1833. 


15.98 


1875. 


16.59 


1700... 


15.31 


1750.. 


14.55 


1792.. 


15.17 


1834. 


15.73 


1876. 


17.88 






1751.. 


14.39 


1793.. 


15.00 


1835. 


15.80 


1877. 


17.22 


1710... 


15.22 


1752.. 


14.54 


1794.. 


15.37 


1836. 


15.72 


1878. 


17.94 


1711... 


15.29 


1753.. 


14.54 


1795.. 


15.55 


1837. 


15.83 


1879. 


18.40 


1712... 


15.31 


1754.. 


14.48 


1798.. 


15.65 


1838. 


15.85 






1713... 


15.24 


1755.. 


14.68 


1797.. 


15.41 


1839. 


15.62 


1880. 


18.05 


1714... 


15.13 


1756.. 


14.94 


1798.. 


15.59 






1881. 


18.16 


1716... 


15.11 


1757.. 


14.87 


1799.. 


15.74 


1840. 


15.62 


1882. 


18.19 


1716... 


15 09 


1758.. 


14.85 






1841. 


15.70 


1883. 


18.64 


1717. . . 


15.13 


1759.. 


14.15 


1800.. 


15.68 


1842. 


15.87 


1884. 


18.57 


m8... 


15.11 






1801.. 


15.46 


1843. 


15.93 


1885. 


19.41 


1719. . . 


15.09 


1760.. 


14.14 


1802.. 


15.26 


1844. 


15.86 


1886. 


20.78 






1761.. 


14 54 


1803.. 


15.41 


1845. 


15.92 


1887. 


21.13 


1720... 


15.04 


1762.. 


15.27 


1804.. 


15.41 


1846. 


15.90 


1888. 


21.99 


1/21... 


15.05 


1763.. 


14.99 


1805.. 


15.79 


1847. 


16.80 


1889. 


22.10 


1722... 


16.17 


1764.. 


14.70 


1806.. 


15.52 


1848. 


15.85 






1723... 


15.20 


1765.. 


14.83 


1807.. 


16.48 


1849. 


15.78 


1890. 


19.76 


1724... 


15.11 


1766.. 


14.80 


1806.. 


16.06 






1891. 


20.92 


1725... 


15.11 


1767.. 


14.86 


1809.. 


15.96 


1860. 


15.70 


1892. 


23.72 


1726... 


16.15 


1768.. 


14.80 






1851. 


15.46 


1893. 


26.49 


1727... 


16.24 


1769.. 


14.72 


1810.. 


15.77 


1852. 


16.59 


1894. 


82.56 


1728... 


16.11 






1811.. 


16.63 


1853. 


15.88 


1896. 


81.60 
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CUBRENCT PRICE OP GOLD.— 0»/inti«I. 
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■ Productive and Commercial Ratios. 

The table wblchfollotre, prepared bftu for I'A< Foltxof Jnir 18, isas. 
sbows tiie world's prodnctlon ot gold and ailver for 400 jetia. The llg- 
nr« glvisg prodaellai) rrom 1493 to 1840 ore from lables b; Dr. Adolph 
Soetbeer «a ^ven In tbe Report ot tbe Director Df the Uint for IS^ pages 
174aTld 175. The prodaction for the yeus from 1840 to 18S3 is given upon 
eatlnutesof the Bureau ot the Uint in the reporta for ISSS and 1894. Re- 
eeutl; pablMied esUntitee of the prodnctlon of ^Id and ellier for 1894 
hsTe berai added.— (Report of the Director ot the Uhit, ISSS, pages S48 
■Dda4e.) 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD ANB SILVER FROM 1498. 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER— (*iB/ini«d. 
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l>itODUCHV1fi AKB OOldCEBClAL KATlOS. 



We have prepared the table below showing the amoant of silver pro- 
duced to one unit of gold in dollars and in ounces for each of the periods 
of the table of production. For purposes of comparison we have added 
Dr. Soetbeer^s estimates of the commercial ratio of gold to silver down 
to 188S2, the estimates of Pizley and Abell from 1888 to 1878, and those of 
the Director of the Mint from 1879 to 1894. (See table page 68.) 

RATIO OP SILVER TO GOLD FOR 400 YEARS. 



Calbndab 

YXABS. 



1488-1520 
1521-1540, 
1541-1560 
1561-1580, 
1581-1600 

1601-1620 
1621-1640 
1641-1660 
1661-1680 
1681-1700 

1701-1720 
1721-1740 
1741-1760 
1761-1780 
1781-1800 

1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1890 
1831-1840 
1841-1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1860 

1861, 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1887 



Silver Pro- 
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duced to One 
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of Gold. 






5j 


• 
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• 
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1 


o 
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90.607 


8.10 


11.80 


.788 


12.60 


11.20 


2.290 


86.62 


11.60 


2.789 


48.79 


11.60 


8.560 


66.76 


11.90 


8.105 


49.64 


18.00 


2.966 


47.44 


18.40 


2.601 


41.77 


18.80 


2.276 


86.39 


14.70 


1.966 


31.76 


14.97 


1.785 


27.74 


15.21 


1.414 


22.60 


16.09 


1.355 


21.66 


14.75 


1.972 


81.68 


14.73 


8.091 


49.41 


16.09 


8.146 


60.80 


15.61 


2.956 


47.25 


15.49 


2.026 


82.40 


16.80 


1.839 


29.40 


15.76 


8.91 


14.25 


15.85 


1.064 


16.85 


16.78 


8.77 


14.03 


15.70 


.592 


9.46 


15.46 


.306 


4.89 


16.50 


.261 


4.18 


16.83 


.319 


5.09 


16.83 


.801 


4.81 


15.88 


.276 


4.40 


16.38 


.305 


4.88 


16.27 


.326 


6.21 


16.38 


.326 


5.22 


16.19 


.342 


6.48 


15.29 


.393 


6.28 


15.50 


.419 


6.71 


15.35 


.460 


7.36 


15.87 


.458 


7.81 


16.87 


.432 


6.91 


16.44 


.419 


6.70 


16.43 


.621 


8.82 


16.57 



Calendab 
Ybarb. 



868. 
869. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
878. 
874. 

875. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 
8^. 
1888. 
884. 
885. 
886. 
887. 
888. 

890. 
891. 
892. 
893. 
894. 



498-1600.... 
601-1700.... 
701-1800.... 

801-1848.... 
849-1872.... 
878-1894.... 

801-1894.... 
498-1894.... 
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of Gold. 
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90.458 


7.82 


.447 


7.16 


.488 


7.72 


.571 


9.12 


.665 


10..47 


.860 


13.69 


.788 


12.60 


.826 


18.17 


.845 


13.51 


.711 


11.86 


.798 


12.76 


.881 


14.08 


.908 


14.55 


.990 


15.83 


1.096 


17.58 


1.209 


19.32 


1.037 


16.59 


1.094 


17.48 


1.138 


18.19 


1.175 


18.79 


1.277 


20.41 


1.259 


20.12 


1.372 


21.93 


1.357 


21.70 


1.352 


21.63 


1.830 


21.27 


1.182 


18.89 


91.892 


30.25 


2.554 


40.81 


1.885' 


80.02 


91.812 


28.96 


.416 


Q.64 


1.068 


17.89 


9 .872 


18.94 


91.210 


19.84 
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a 
I 



15.60 
16.60 
16.57 
15.59 
15.68 
15.92 
16.17 

16.59 
17.88 
17.22 
17.94 
18.40 
18.05 
18.16 
18.20 
18.64 
18.57 
19.41 
20.78 
21.13 
21.99 
22.10 
19.76 
20.92 
23.72 
26.49 
32.59 

11.48 
13.97 
14.97 

15.69 
15.48 
20.22 

16.66 
18.96 
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Relative Prodnetlon firom 1493 to 1848. 

Without going into detail, it will be interesting to note the relative 
change in the prodnction of the two metals. For the first 28 years after 
the discoyery of America, there were aboat eight ounces of silver 
produced to every ounce of gold. The prodnction of silver then rapidly 
outstripped that of gold, so that for the last 20 years of the following 
century (1661 to 1600) there were 66} ounces of silver produced to every 
ounce of gold. During the 106 years from 1498 to 1600 the world pro- 
duced 80 ounces of silver to every ounce of gold. For the century clo- 
sing 1700 the world produced 40 ounces of silver to one ounce of gold; 
for the century closing 1800, 80 ounces of silver to one of gold; and 
from 1801 to 1848, 20 ounces of silver to one of gold. During the whole 
period from 1498 to 1848 the world produced 82 ounces of silver to one 
ounce of gold. 

Following the diagram on page 74, let us see what was the effect of 
this immense relative production of silver upon the commercial ratio of 
the two metals. From 1403 to 1520 the average commercial ratio was 11.8 
of silver to 1 of gold. One hundred years later the conunerdal ratio 
had increased to 18 of sUver to 1 of gold. At that time (1600) the world's 
. stock of silver, coined and uncoined, as given in the table on page 76, was 
nearly fi8 ounces for every ounce of gold. 

By 1700 the commercial ratio of silver to gold had gone above 16 to 1, 
the rise, no doubt, being due to the great production of silver during the 
century— 40 ounces to every ounce of gold. This so increased the 
world's stock of these metals, coined and uncoined, that in 1700 there 
were 84 ounces of silver in the world to every ounce of gold. 

A century later, 1800, the commercial ratio was a little higher, 15.66 of 
silver to 1 of gold. The production of silver during the century had 
been 80 ounces to every ounce of gold, and the stock of these metals in 
the world stood at 82 ounces of silver to every ounce of gold. During 
the 100 years from 1701 to 1800 the commercial ratio had ranged from 
14.14 to 1 in 1760, to 15.74 to 1 in 1709, the average commercial ratio for 
the century being 14.97 of silver to 1 of gold. This was a very surprising 
result. From all the analogies of the preceding 200 years the commercial 
ratio of silver should have continued to advance rapidly under the great 
relative production of that metal. As a matter of fact the average com- 
mercial ratio for the whole century was the same as that prevailing for 
the 20 years Just before the century opened. From 1801 to 1648 the aver- 
age commercial ratio was 15.69 of sliver to 1 of gold, going above 10 to 1 
for the first time in 1606, and to 16.25 in 1818, during our war with Eug- 
land, but quickly dropping to 15.04 to 1 in 1814. The average production 
of silver during the period from 1601 to 1848 was 29 ounces of silver to 1 
ounce of gold, and the world's stock of these metals, coined and uncoined, 
in 1648, stood at 81i ounces of silver to 1 of gold. 

To sum up the facts so far: The production of silver for the whole 
period from 1498 to 1846 was 82 ounces to every ounce of gold produced, 
raising the commercial ratio to 15- to 1 in 1700 and to 15.69 to 1 in 1648. 
For nearly 160 years from 1700 to 1846, the greatest variation in the com- 
mercial ratio was from 14.14 to 16.25 to 1. 
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Period of Gold Infloz, 1648 to 1BT3. 

Wg mme now to anolher marked cb&uge In (he lelstlie prodacUon of 
tbeae metale. Gold Hfler 184g Increased ao rapidl; In prodncUon that by 
J854 onlj s little oyer loBi onnise of allver were being proanced to one 
ounce of gold. In tbe vhole period from IBJB to 1BT3 there weie lew 
than Bcven oDDcea of silver pivdnced to one otioce of gold. So maded 
was thle result apon the world's etoclc of these two metals that even In 
1880, after silver had in a measure recovered Its relattveprodaction, there 
PRODCCnVK AND COMMEHCIAL RATIOS FOR 400 TKABS. 
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The effect of this relative Increase hi the prodnctlon of gold npon the 
commercial ratio ol these metals, aa we would sappose, etaoald have 
been very marked since the r^ailte prodnclion of gold was now from 
four to ten Umes as great as from 17011 to 1848, when the ratio was com- 
parative]}- stationary. There was, Indeed, a slight Calling off In the ratio 
from 15.78 In 1849 to 15.19 in 1869, but at that pohit, whUe gold was slUl 
being prodaced at the rate of 1 onnoe to 5^ ooncesof silver, the market 
recovered and the commercial rats ascended again nnlil in 1878 it stood 
at 15.93 10 1, sliver thns being a trifle cheaper than in 1849, before the 
immense relative Increase in gold. 

And now we are coming to the vital point of the qneslion. In ISTS. 
Cor the flrst lime since 1813, the commercial ratio of silver ran above 16 
to 1. In 1878, It reached 20 lo 1 at lis lowest point, and then the decline 
In the value of silver was rapid ontU, hi Hai«h of ISM, It leqolred 34.nt 
ounces of silver to pay for one oance of gold. Two leading reasons have 
been aseigncd Cor Ibla rapid decline In tbe value of silver: one, the 
greatl; increased prodactlon of silver, and the other, the demonetizBtion 
of ^ver b; the principal coontrles of the world. 

In reply to the Brst astigned reason that silver has been che^ened be- 
cause of its greatly increased production, the table fumlshes a hard nut 
to crack in the fact that after 1818 the price of silver did not materlalt; 



EFFECTS OF THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 75 

increase with the vastly increased relative production of gold. If the 
relative scarcity of silver previously to 1873 did not materially enhance 
its price, why has its relative abundance depreciated its value fully one- 
half, as measured in gold? The question is all the more pertinent in 
view of the fact that in 18^ there were in the world 82 ounces of silver 
to evCTy ounce of gold, while in 1890 there were but 18| ounces of silver 
to 1 of gold. At no time during the past 20 years has the relative pro- 
duction of silver to gold been as great as for 100 years previously to 1848. 
From.1741 to 1760 the ratio of production was about the same as for the 
last four years, but at that time the price of silver was actually increas- 
ing rather than diminishing, as at the present time. 

Now as to the other assigned reason for the decreased value of silver— 
that it is due to the demonetizing of silver by the leading countries of 
the world. 

SllTcr Demonetized In licadlns Conntries. 

The diagram shows that the price of silver as measured in gold has 
been comparatively steady down to 1878. Then began a very marked 
change, the ratio rising until, in 1894, it reached its highest point of 34.92 
to 1. At about the same time began a very remarkable movement for 
the demonetization of sUver throughout the world. England demone- 
tized silver in 1816. There was no similar movement down to 1871. In 
that year the German Empire b^^ the enactment of laws which, by 
1878, resulted in placing its currency on a gold basis. In 1872 the Scan- 
dinavian Union, comprising Norway, Sweden and Denmark, was formed 
on a gold basis. In 1878 the United States discontinued the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar. In 1874 silver was demonetized by the Latin 
Union, comprising the important countries of France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Greece. In 1875 the coinage of silver was suspended 
by Holland, and in 1878 the same was done by Russia. In 1877 Finland 
adopted the single gold standard. Thus in Ave or six years no less than 
13 conntries, with a population of over 260 million people, and these 
among the most active commercial conntries of the world, had reduced 
the position of silver to a secondary place and largely decreased its de- 
mand, at the same time, presumably, greatiy increasing the demand 
for gold. 

The general movements in the price of silver are strikingly parallel. 
The fall of silver b^an in November of 1878. There was a general 
movement downward with scarcely a break until early in 1800. The par- 
tial remonetization of silver in the United States in 1878 had littie or no 
effect upon this decline. 

The Bland silver purchasing act of July 14, 1890 (see page 12), and the 
discussion preliminary thereto, seem to have arrested the downward course 
of silver for the time, so that in September after the act went into effect 
the ratio touched the comparatively low point of 17i to 1, but the price 
was very unstable, great variations being shown in the price from day to 
day. The price of silver gradually declined, until the lowest point of the 
year was struck in June, 1898, when at the lowest London quotation the 
ratio stood at 80.98 to 1. The suspension of silver coinage in India, and 
fbe repeal of tiie silver porchashig clause by this country in 1898t completed 
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the moTement Bgalnst sliver, ukd lU price dropped to (he lowest point on 
tecord in Unrcb af IBM, the nUo being BiM to tot gold. Since thnt 
time tbere bu been h slight Kcover;, but the present (April, ISH) ratio 
■tandB at about SI lo 1. 

Prom these tacte it appears reasoiiable lo coDclude tliat, as the relattve 
price of ^ver was not maleiialiy raised by tbe vast relative Increase in 
the prodDCtion ot gold from IMS to 18T3, to tbe relative iacrease in the 
prodDcUon of silver since 18:3 has had little effect in redochig tlw price 

It It mnch laore reasonable to lake Ibe posiCion that tbe decrease In the 
price ot silver since ISDI has been broaght about b; a decrease in its 
denuuid and an Increase in the demand for gold, tbrongb the demone- 
u — -,^_ _» ^(i-.gp n^^ ^^, practical establifibment of tbe gold St — '' — ' ' — 
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COMPARISONS OF TBB TWO METALS. 
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• Batimates tor the veara 18IS and IBM are made by as, based on the 
world's prodactlon and coinage. Estimates for other vean in tons on 
tbe anthorlCy ot Unlbail. Converttd Into Hoe onnces at the rate of 33} 
tbonsatid ooDKt K a» ton oC JMD paunds. 



Prices of Farm Products. 

ATerase Prices In New York CUy— IS^O *•> 1894. 

In the tables which follow, which appeBred flret in The Volee of Aprtl 
11, 1605, we hsce made the sttempt Co ehow tlie relative prices of tlie 
principal farm products for BS jears. beginning with 1840 and eileod- 
Ing throneh 1304. In the first table are given for eacb year tlie aver, 
age wholeeala currency prices Id the Kew York Citj markets of nine 
leading farm products. All qnotatioas are from ofBclal flgoreB in Gov. 
ernment reports. Esp«ial palna have beea taken to give qnotatloiis Dpon 
a nnlform grade of prodnct throaghont the period, qnotations of tobaceo, 
for eiample, being of Kentucky leaf. 



These Dine iitle of piicea were each rcdaced to percentage*, with 1860 
aa too, and these percentagcB combtned in tlie t^hle which followa, In an 
avetsge percentage for all ttie prodncta. In thla combined average escli 
of the farm prodacta la giren weight In pioportloa to the total pnidDG- 
tlou of tliat product during the ueareet censaa ;ear. The prices u glT«ii 
abore are in eunencj. The pricea in gold are on the baaia of the qno- 
tatlona, as given on pagea 89 and 70. The pricea In ailTer are baaed on 
the average London price of ailver, aa given on page Bfl. 

It will be obwrred that present prices measmed in coirenc; and gold 
have dropped off nearly one-fourth from thoae of 1880. Pricea la bUtst 
have rapidly rlaen nntil, In ISW, Uiey atoo4 pior« than one-half hlghei 
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KBLATIVE COMBINED AVERAGE OF THE NINE FABM 

PRODUCTS. 





Prices in 


I — 


Calendar 
Ybab. 


• 


i 


1 


1840 


78.2 
88.6 
78.8 
68.6 
66.8 

67.6 
78.8 
98.5 
77.8 
82.4 

88.9 
85.1 
87.7 
98.1 
106.8 

118.0 
108.0 
117.6 
108.8 
107.1 

100.0 
09.O 


74.4 
82.0 
78.2 
68.8 
66.7 

67.2 
78.4 
07.8 
77.1 
81.8 

87.8 
82.8 
85.6 
04.1 
102.6 

114.4 
100.0 
112.2 
00.0 
101.8 

05.6 

06.0 

116.6 

148.2 

168.5 

140.7 
180.8 
122.6 
122.7 
120.1 

122.0 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1846 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1840 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1858 


1854 


1855 


1256 


186? 


1868 


I860 


I860 


1861 


1862 


187.6 
228.8 
886.1 

248.7 
100.2 
176.8 
176.0 
168.7 

144.0 


121.6 

154.2 
164.0 

155.0 
135.0 
126.0 
126.0 
128.1 

126.8 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1860 


1870 





Calbndab 

YlAB. 



871.. 
872.. 
873.. 
874.. 

875.. 
878.. 
8?7.. 
878.. 
870.. 

880.. 
881.. 
882.. 
888.. 
884.. 

886.. 
886.. 
887.. 
888.. 
880.. 

800.. 
801.. 



808. 
804. 



840-40. 
850-60. 
860-60. 
870-70. 
880-80. 
890-94. 



Prices in— 



121.4 
116.6 
112.6 
121.7 

119.9 
97.0 
90.6 
80.8 



1 



108.7 

108.7 

08.0 

100.4 

104.2 
86.0 
06.0 
70.6 



rr.6 

86.8 
07.1 
118.2 
00.6 
02.0 

80.8 
78.6 
80.4 
87.6 
76.8 

77.1 
88.8 
7r.6 
84.6 
76.6 



GQ 



106.0 

101.4 

08.4 

110.7 

106.1 
07.8 

102.2 
89.6 
88.8 

97.4 
110.8 
128.9 
116.9 
106.9 

96.1 
102.2 
106.8 
120.5 
106.5 

95.2 
116.2 
115.2 
140.4 
156.4 



77.8 


76.5 


101.8 


09.0 


184.4 180.6 


126.2 


100.0 96.0 


102.3 


89.1 


109.8 


80.0 


124.7 



Home Prices of Farm Products— 1862 to 1895. 

The Department of Agricaltnre has gathered statistics for a large 
number of farm products each year, beginning with 1862, showing the 
qnantity raised and the valae of the crops in the home market. The 
table which follows gives the home value per bushel, ton, or pound of 
ten of these leading crops. In the second table the total value of all is 
given for each year, also the ratio of the prices of the combined products 
in currency, gold, and silver. The currency ratio is obtained by dividing 
the total value of these products by the total quantity in a certain fixed 
proportion for each of the ten products. This proportion, in the form of 
" quantity units " in the table, is as follows: 

Com, 260 bushels; wheat, 125 bushels; oats. 833^ bushels; barley, rye, 
buckwheat, each ie6f bushels; potatoes, 200 bushels; hay, 10 tons; cot- 
ton, 1,000 pounds; to oacco, 1,250 pounds. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 



PRICES OP FARM PRODUCTS FROM 1860. 




1866 1870 



1875 



1880 



C, Currency prices. O, Gold prices. S, Silver prices. 

AVERAGE PRICE OP U. S.PRODUCTS IN FARM MARKETS. 
[From reports of the Secretary of Agriculture.] 



Tbab. 


Com, per 
Bushel. 


Wheat, per 
Bushel. 


Oats, per 
Bushel. 


Barley, per 
Bushel. 


Rye, per 
Bushel. 


Buckwheat, 
per Bushel. 


Potatoes, 
perBushel- 


Hay, per 
Ton. 




Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 




1862.. . . 


84.8 


93.7 


36.6 


86.0 


70.0 


56.6 


39.7 


19.20 


1868. . . . 


69.9 


114.0 


62.3 


111.0 


103.0 


80.2 


25.3 


13.50 


1004. ... 


99.5 


183.1 


79.2 


158.1 


160.9 


116.1 


80.0 


20.18 


1865. . . . 


46.0 


146.3 


41.6 


90.7 


109.2 


96.5 


64.5 


11.63 


1866. ... 


68.2 


219.5 


50.4 


100.9 


118.2 


97.2 


68.4 


14.68 


1867. • . . 


80.0 


196.5 


61.9 


88.8 


140.2 


109.9 


91.3 


14.19 


1868.... 


62.8 


142.4 


65.9 


130.2 


127.4 


104.8 


79.3 


13.48 


1869.... 


75.3 


94.1 


47.6 


81.6 


97.1 


90.7 


63.5 


12.78 


i8ro. . . . 


64.9 


1M.2 


43.3 


84.5 


81.5 


78.4 


72.0 


13.82 


1871.... 


48.2 


128.8 


40.1 


80.6 


79.0 


82.8 


69.6 


16.81 


1172 


39.8 


124.0 


33.6 


73.9 


76.3 


82.9 


59.9 


14.52 


1873. . . . 


48.0 


115.0 


87.4 


91.5 


76.2 


81.4 


70.5 


13.55 


1874. . . . 


64.7 


94.1 


52.0 


92.1 


85.8 


80.8 


67.7 


13.73 


1875 


42.0 


100.0 


36.5 


81.3 


76.9 


71.0 


38.9 


12.27 


1876.... 


87.0 


103.1 


35.1 


66.4 


66.9 


72.6 


67.2 


9.74 


1877 


35.8 


306.2 


29.2 


64.0 


59.2 


68.7 


44.8 


8.59 


1878. . . . 


31.8 


77.7 


24.6 


58.0 


52.6 


62.7 


68.9 


7.21 


1879 


37.5 


110.8 


33.1 


58.9 


65.6 


69.8 


43.6 


9.32 


lotXi. ... 


39.6 


95.1 


36.0 


66.6 


75.6 


69.4 


48.3 


11.65 


1881.... 


63.6 


119.3 


46.4 


82.3 


93.3 


86.6 


90.9 


11.82 


1888. . . . 


48.5 


88.4 


sr.6 


62.9 


61.5 


73.0 


65.7 


9.70 


looo. ... 


42.0 


91.0 


32.7 


58.7 


68.0 


82.0 


42.2 


8.19 


Icxn. ... 


36.0 


65.0 


28.0 


49.0 


62.0 


69.0 


39.6 


8.17 


IcXjO. ... 


33.0 


rr.o 


29.0 


66.0 


68.0 


66.0 


44.7 


8.71 


ICRJD. ... 


86.6 


68.7 


29.8 


53.6 


63.8 


64.5 


46.7 


8.46 


looi. ... 


41.4 


68.1 


30.4 


51.9 


54.5 


65.6 


68.2 


9.97 


JOOO. . . . 


34.1 


87.3 


33.3 


59.0 


.58.8 


63.3 


40.2 


8.76 


IcRiif . ... 


28.3 


69.8 


22.9 


42.7 


45.7 


61.8 


40.3 


7.88 


Io90. ... 


50.6 


83.8 


42.4 


64.8 


62.9 


67.7 


77.7 


7.74 


1891.... 


40.6 


83.9 


31.5 


54.0 


77.4 


57.9 


37.1 


8.39 


1892.... 


39.4 


62.4 


31.7 


47.2 


54.8 


53.4 


67.3 


8.49 


1898.... 


36.5 


53.9 


29.4 


41.1 


51.3 


68.8 


59.4 


8.68 


lov4. . . . 


45.7 


49.1 


82.4 


44.2 


50.1 


66.6 


63.7 


8.54 


1895.... 


26.4 


50.9 


19.9 


33.7 


44.0 


46.2 


26.6 


8.35 
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The^e quantiUee were choeen because, at the average Talaes of these 
prodoctB for the past 90 years, the same amount of money would par- 
chase each of the products in the proportion given. For example, two 
bushels of com are found to be equivalent to one bushel of wheat, and 
two bushels of barley, rye, or buckwheat to one of oats, etc. 

The ratio of gold prices from 1878 to 1895 is the same as that of cur- 
rency prices. For the years from 1862 to 1877 they have been calculated 
from the currency prices of gold as given on pages 69 and 70. Prices in 
silver have been estimated in a similfv way from the London prices of 
silver, as given by the Director of the Hint. These figures have been 
ta^en for December in each year for the reason that the farm prices are 
given for that month. 



RATIO OF PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 





Price 


ner 






Ratio of Prices of the Ten 




Pound. 


Total Home 


Number of 


Products in 


I — 


Teab 






Value of the 
Ten Crops. 


Quantity 
irnits.o 








Cotton 


Tobac. 


Curr'cy. 


Gold. 


Silver. 




CenU. 


Cents. 












1862.. 


• • • • 


11.9 


1 706,887,495 


716,984 


98.7 


74.6 


71.4 


1868.. 


• • • ft 


14.9 


925,773,322 


621,767 


148.9 


98.5 


94.2 


1864.. 


• • • • 


14.8 


1,504,543,690 


668,290 


226.1 


98.9 


94.7 


1866.. 


• • • • 


12.6 


1,047,360,167 


. 798,464 


181.2 


89.7 


86.7 


1866.. 


26.0 


13.8 


1,828,184,130 


988,818 


184.4 


135.0 


131.0 


1867.. 


20.6 


18.2 


1,987,790,800 


1,088,269 


191.4 


142.0 


138.2 


1868.. 


19.8 


10.6 


1,813,204,553 


ll 


121,442 


161.7 


119.6 


116.4 


1869.. 


19.9 


10.5 


1,777,463,518 


X' 


161,087 


153.1 


126.0 


122.7 


1870.. 


20.9 


10.0 


1,761,161,288 




,210,187 


145.5 


131.4 


128.0 


1871.. 


14.2 


9.8 


1,663,147,147 




,207,082 


137.8 


126.1 


122.6 


1872.. 


20.8 


10.4 


1,626,864,668 




220,225 


133.3 


118.8 


117.4 


1878.. 


16.4 


8.8 


1,676,978,149 




,239,724 


135.8 


128.0 


125.1 


1874.. 


16.1 


11.0 


1,765,904,688 


jL' 


,206,388 


146.4 


131.1 


134.6 


1875.. 


14.4^ 


8.0 


1,785,474,964 




,489,568 


116.5 


102.3 


107.5 


1876.. 


12.7 


7.4 


1,682,297,886 




,512,694 


107.9 


99.9 


103.6 


1877.. 


10.9 


7.0 


1,658,800,128 




,647,099 


100.4 


97.8 


106.9 


1878.. 


9.1 


8.0 


1,511,914,797 




,782,171 


84.8 


99.6 


1879.. 


8.1 


10.5 


1,898,500,527 




,861,476 


102.0 


114.3 


1880.. 


8.7 


11.0 


2,107,111,989 




,978,885 


106.5 


121.2 


1881.. 


8.8 


9.6 


2,809,018,485 




,714,242 


134.7 


158.2 


1882.. 


10.0 


8.4 


2,287,162,660 


2^017,880 


110.9 


129.5 


1888.. 


9.1 


8.9 


2,102,602,241 


2,129,548 


98.7 


116.9 


lao4. . 


9.1 


8.2 


1,950,780,020 


2,262,948 


86.2 


102.4 


1885.. 


9.3 


7.7 


1,908,812,018 


2,158,773 


88.4 


110.8 


1886.. 


8.5 


7.4 


1,908,499,579 


2,139,487 


89.0 


113.9 


1887.. 


8.2 


10.6 


2,007,508,979 


2,027,156 


99.0 


131.6 


loot}. . 


8.5 


7.7 


2,144,880,568 


2,357,785 


91.0 


126.2 


1889.. 


8.5 


7.1 


1,965,585,128 


2,516,182 


78.1 


104.8 


1890.. 


8.5 


7.7 


2,219,679,806 


2,114,960 


106.0 


128.7 


1891.. 


8.1 


8.4 


2,532,224,206 


2,717,000 


93.2 


125.6 


1892.. 


6.9 


8.5 


2,086,512,122 


2,370,900 


88.0 


183.8 


1893.. 


8.0 


8.1 


2,028,489,273 


2,844,581 


86.5 


159.4 


1894.. 


7.0 


6.8 


1,804,729,695 


2,156,086 


87.9 


186.8 


1895.. 


5.2 


6.9 


1,786,913,252 


2,722,926 


65.6 


127.1 



a See pa^ 79 for explanation of meaning of " Quantity Unite.'* 
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WAGKS AND PBICBS FOR 58 TXABS. 



These ratios of prices in currency, gold, and vHyer have been pnt in 
diagram form at the top of page 80. As the time covered inclades the 
war period, the demonetization of silver period and the period of silver 
decline, the diagram presents points for a most interesting stady. 



Wages and Prices for 53 Years. 

The table below shows the comparison for 58 years between wi^pes and 
prices in the United States. The flgares are compiled from the results of 
the special Senate committee investigation, transmitted to the Senate 
March 8, 1893. The investigation was made by a sub-committee on tariff, 
with Nelson W. Aldrich as chairman. 

The comparative percentages on prices are based on quotations of 
wholesale prices of 228 articles, covering the period from 1860 to 1898, 
and of 86 articles covering the whole period from 1840. In most cases 
these were actual prices paid during the montii of January, and not 
average prices for the year. In a few instances, when the January price 
is not the typical price for the year, the quotations for another month are 
taken; potatoes, for example, being quoted for October. All these quo- 
tations of the 223 articles were reduced to relative percentages with 180O 
as 100. 

RELATIVE PRICES AND WAGES IN CURRENCY, GOLD, AND 

SILVER.— 1840 TO 1892. 

[All figures are in percentages, with the year 1860 as 100.] 





Relative Prices In— 


Relative Wages In— 


Yk ar.— Januabt. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1840 


97.7 
98.1 
90.1 
84.3 
85.0 

88.2 
95.2 
96.2 
88.3 
88.6 

89.2 

98.6 

97.9 

105.0 

105.0 

109.2 
112.3 
114.0 
113.2 
102.9 

lon.n 


05.4 
05.8 
89.1 
88.7 
84.5 

87.8 
94.8 
08.2 
88.0 
82.6 

88.1 

94.4 

98.7 

100.9 

100.6 

104.6 
108.5 
106.0 
106.6 
96.4 

94.9 
90.6 


82.6 
79.9 
84.1 
88.0 
83.2 

86.7 
89.1 
91.3 
91.6 
90.6 

90.9 
91.1 
91.8 
98.2 
95.8 

97.5 
96.0 
99.2 
97.9 
99.7 

100.0 


80.6 


1841 


78.6 


1842 


83.2 


1843 


82.5 


1844 

1845 


82.7 
85.3 


1646 


88.7 


1847 


80.4 


1848 

1849 


91.3 
89.4 


1850 


89.8 


1851 


87.2 


1862 


87.9 


1858 


89.6 


1864 

1856 


91.7 
03.4 


1866 


04.7 


1867 


04.0 


1868 


08.0 


1860 


06.0 


1860 


04.0 


1861 





4.1 


10 


0.7 


06.0 



.^, 
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RELATIVE PRICES AND WAGES IN CURRENCY, GOLD, AND 

SILVER— CorUinued. 



YxAB.— January. 



1862 

1883 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1888 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1801, Oct 

1898, Oct 

1840-49 

1850-«9 

1860-69 

1870-79 

1880-89 

1890-98 



Relative Prices In- 



Cnr- 
rcDcy. 



104.1 
188.8 
173.1 

888.2 

187.7 
165.8 
178.9 
168.8 

144.4 
186.1 
188.4 
189.0 
189.9 

128.9 
128.6 
118.6 
104.6 



Gold. 



101.6 

91.1 

110.7 

107.4 
134.0 
123.8 
185.6 
112.8 

119.0 
128.9 
121.4 
114.5 
116.6 

114.6 
108.7 
107.0 
103.2 



95.0 

104.9 
108.4 
109.1 
106.6 
102.6 

96.8 
98.4 
94.5 
96.2 
08.5 

08.7 
94.4 
98.8 
91.7 



90.6 
104.7 



151.4 
128.7 



110.0 
112.8 



100.8 
93.2 



Silver. 



90.8 

87.1 

105.0 

102.9 
128.4 
119.4 
128.8 
109.0 

115.8 
119.7 
117.6 
111.0 
117.1 

117.4 
115.6 
109.6 
118.4 
111.4 

117.9 
184.7 
128.8 
125.0 
119.0 

110.8 
117.9 
119.0 
127.9 
186.6 

124.2 
116.1 
128.8 
18a9 



89.6 
100.6 
106.0 
114.9 
188.8 
185.5 



Relative Wages In— 



Cur- 
rency. 



106.7 
118.8 
184.0 

148.6 
166.6 
164.0 
164.9 
167.4 

167.1 
166.4 
167.1 
166.1 
168.6 

168.0 
161.4 
148.8 
140.9 



Gold. 



lOlJt 
81.9 
86.8 

68.7 
111.1 
181.8 
119.1 
188.6 

186.9 
160.8 
158.8 
147.4 
145.9 

140.4 
184.8 
186.4 
189.0 



189.4 

148.0 
160.7 
152.9 
160.8 
165.1 

166.0 
166.8 
166.6 
167.0 
168.0 

168.8 
168.6 
168.4 
166.0 



86.1 

95.5 

186.8 I ' 101.4 

166.8 148.8 

156.0 

16.78 



Silver. 



97.4 
78.8 
81.8 

66.8 
106.4 
118.0 
115.9 
119.9 

188.8 
146.4 
148.4 
148.9 
146.6 

148.9 
148.6 
188.7 
162.5 
163.4 

160.7 
178.8 
178.5 
186.8 
179.8 

186.0 
196.6 
107.2 
209.9 
886.8 

888.9 
807.4 
816.9 
861.4 



86.8 

91.7 

97.5 

146.9 

188.9 

284.4 



It would be manifestly unfair to give equal weight to all the quotations 
and strike a general average for each year, so the attempt was made to 
give each quotation the weight it would have in the expenditures of the 
average family. The basis taken was the investigations of thie Commis- 
sioner of Labor as reported in the seventh annual report (1891), in which 
the average expenditures of 8,561 normal families are found to be as fol- 
lows; • 

Rent, 16.06 per cent; food, 41.08; fuel, 5.00; clothing, 15.81; light, 
^.90; all other purposes, 28.70; total, 100.00 per cent. 
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Of the 84.94 per cent, (excluding rent) of the ezpenditores of the aver- 
age family, it was found that the quotations of prices coyered 68.80 per 
cent. Qiying to each article the exact weight that it would have in the 
exponditures of the average normal family, the committee obtained the 
results given in the first column of prices in the table. 

The method pursued is probably as accurate as any that could be fol- 
lowed. Certain assumptions, however, should be noted. It is assumed 
that family expenses follow the same proportions in 1840 and 1800 that 
obtained in 1801. This assumption was necessary from the fact that no 
earlier investigations of family expenditures were made. Quotations of 
prices are given always at wholesale, and the assumption is that retail 
prices have varied in the same ratio. In general this is probably true, 
but in particular articles and for particular periods this would not be 
true. But in spite of t^ese assumptions, the investigation is probably 
the most reliable ever made. 

These prices and percentages are all on a currency basis. This would 
be the same as the gold basis, except for the years ttom 1802 to 1878. 
The second column of prices shows what the variations were on a gold 
basis at the average price of currency for January of each of these years 
as given on pages 69 and 70. 

For puri)Oses of further comparison, we have added the relative prices 
in silver from quotations of the January price of silver in London (which 
is always the governing price) furnished us from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. Prices measured in silver were at 94.9 hi 1860, as 
shown by the table, and did not rise to par until after 1878, since which 
time they have been steadily rising. 

A similar plan was followed by the committee in securing the relative 
wages for the period. Quotations of day wages were obtained, of which 
61 series begin as early as 1840, and 648 cover the period from 1860. 
These quotations, as in the investigation on prices, were reduced to per- 
centages with 1860 as 100, and the yearly percentages averaged for each 
of the 17 general industries represented. The diilerent census reports 
from 1840 to 1880 showed the number of persons employed in each indus- 
try by periods of ten years. Giving to each industry the weight indi- 
cated by the relative number of persons employed in that industry, the 
committee secured the relative wages for each year of the whole period, 
as given in the first column of relative wages. The columns of wages in 
gold and in silver were obtained as in the similar columns of prices. 

One caution should be given in passing. The relative wages given are 
of persons actually employed, and necessarily make no account of the 
varying number of the unemployed or of those jMurtially employed during 
a year. Could these facts be included, the variation would no doubt be 
much greater for certain years. 

PnrcliasliiK Ponrer of a Day's I^abor. 

The real question, however, is not whether wages have gone up or 
down as measured in money, but what has been the variation in the 
actual purchasing power of a day's labor. This is shown in the tabla 
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which follows, and was secnred by dividing for each year the relative 
per cent, of wages by the relative per cent, of prices, and multiplying by 
100. The wages and prices in currency were used, but it is evident that 
the same results would be obtained with both measured in gold or in 
silver. 

PURCHASING POWER OF A DAY'S LABOR. 
[All figures are in percentages, with the year 1800 as 100.] 



1840, 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 

1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 

1850. 
1861, 
186S. 
1858. 
1864. 

1855. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858, 
1850. 

1860, 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 

1865, 
1866, 
1867 
1868 
1869 



m 


m 


*-'— 


1 > 00 


e Hour 
or per 




± o 2 ►-* 


hfVO 


> fl 9 h 




StcS . 




84.4 


11.4 


74.0 


81.4 


11.5 


70.8 


93.3 


11.4 


81.8 


98.5 


11.5 


85.7 


97.9 


11.6 


84.7 


97.2 


11.5 


84.5 


93.6 


11.4 


82.1 


95.9 


11.5 


83.4 


103.8 


11.3 


91.9 


108.4 


11.2 


92.7 


101.9 


11.5 


88.6 


92.4 


11.4 


81.1 


93.8 


11.2 


83.8 


88.8 


11.3 


78.6 


91.2 


11.1 


82.2 


89.3 


11.1 


80.5 


87.3 


11.0 


79.8 


87.0 


10.9 


79.8 


86.5 


11.0 


78.6 


96.9 


11.1 


87.3 


100.0 


11.0 


90.9 


107.0 


10.9 


96.2 


99.6 


10.8 


92.2 


89.9 


10.8 


83.2 


77.9 


10.8 


72.1 


64.0 


10.7 


69.8 


82.9 


10.8 


76.8 


96.6 


10.8 


91.3 


94.8 


10.6 


80.4 


109.9 


10.6 


103.7 





S« 


e 1 


• 


•L ^" 


Hou 
rper 


pi 


Relative 
chasing 
of One : 
Labor. 


Average 
of Laoo 
Day. 


870 


115.7 


10.5 


8n 


122.3 


10.5 


872 


126.2 


10.5 


873 


128.8 


10.5 


874 


125.1 


10.6 


875 


122.6 


10.3 


876 


123.5 


10.8 


877 


126.6 


10.3 


878 


134.7 


10.3 


879 


146.7 


10.8 


880 


136.3 


10.3 


881 


139.0 


10.3 


882 


140.2 


10.8 


883 


149.3 


10.3 


Oo4. ....... 


151.2 


10.3 


885 


167.1 


10.3 


886 


166.8 


10.2 


887 


166.7 


10.0 


888 


164.1 


10.0 


880 


165.3 


10.0 


890. .•••.«. 


179.6 


10.0 


801 


178.6 


10.0 


891, Oct . . 


181.6 


10.0 


892, Oct.. 


181.0 


10.0 


840-49 


96.4 


11.4 


850-69 


91.5 


11.3 


860-69 


92.5 


10.8 


870-79 


127.2 


10.4 


880-89 


154.6 


10.2 


890-92 


180.2 


10.0 



I 



'If 



& 



110.2 
116.6 
120.2 
122.7 
119.1 

119.0 
119.9 
122.9 
180.8 
142.4 

182.3 
136.0 
136.1 
146.0 
146.2 

162.2 
168.5 
166.7 
164.1 
166.8 

179.6 
178.6 
181.5 
181.0 

83.2 

82.0 

86.8 

122.4 

161.5 

180.2 



The next column of the table shows the average number of hours* 
labor per day, in all the industries, for each year. These were obtained 
from records and each of the industries given its proportional weight in 
the average, as in the making up of the average of wages. The last 
column of the table shows the purchasing power of a 10-hour day, and 
is obtained by dividing the percentage of purchasing power of the aver- 
age day's labor, as actually worked, by the number of hours' work per 
day and multiplying the result by ten. 
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WAOBS AND PRICKS FOR 58 TKARS. 



DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATIVE PRICES, WAGES, AND PUR- 
CHASING POWER FROM 1840 TO 1890. 



1840 1860 



1800 



1870 



1880 



1890 




1840 



1860 



iseto 



1870 



1880 



1890 



A, Relative Prices in Gold. B, RelatlTe Waffes in Gold. 
C, Relative Purchasing Power of 10 honrsMabor. 

The variations dnring the 53 years in prices, wages, and porchasing 
power of a 10-hour day are well brought out in the diagp:am at the head 
of this page. Prices show relatively the smallest variation during the 
period. During the first decade prices touch the lowest point— 83.6 per 
cent, in 1849. In 1866 they reached the highest point, 134.0 per cent., 
measured in gold; and since that time they have quite steadily declined, 
reaching 91 .7 in 1893. Wages gained about 20 per cent, from 1840 to 1860. 
Measured on a gold basis, they declined very materially during the last 
three years of the war. Then they advanced rapidly to 163.2 per cent 
in 1872. Then for four years during tiie great crisis there was a decline, 
followed by a very steady advance, until the highest point was reached 
In 1891. 

The heavy line of the diagram shows the varying purchasing power 
of a 10-hour day. For the first 20 years this was comparatively steady, 
averaging about 82.6 per cent. There was a little advance up to the 
opening of the war, then a very sudden drop dnring the four years of the 
war, falling below 60 per cent, in 1866. From this point there was a 
steady advance, till the highest point, 181.6 per cent., was reached in 
1891. The average ten-hoars^ wages in 1891 commanded about three 
times as much in the comforts and necessities of life (barring rent) as in 
1865, and nearly two and one-half times as much as in 1840. It is very 
certain, however, that rents on the average have increased and so in a 
measure counteracted this gain in other things. 

The position might fairly be taken that the lli-hours' day of 1840 rep- 
resents the same expenditure of energy as the lO-hours^ day of 1892, and 
that, therefore, the basis of purchasing power should be the full day's 
wages rather than the wages of the 10-hours' day. But even on this basis 
the purchasing power has increased from 84.4 in 1840 to 181.0 in 1892, a 
gain of 114 per cent, in the 68 years. 
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Gold and Silver Produced in the U. S. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES— 1875 

TO 1894. 

[Beports of the Director of the Mint.] 



Cal- 

Ein>AR 

Yeab. 



1875. . . . 
1878.... 
1877. . . . 
1878. . . . 
1879.... 

IcxlU. • . . 
ItSol • . . . 

1882.... 

IcXKf . . • • 
loo4. . . . 

1885... . 

IcXjO. . . . 
IcXSf . . . . 
l{xx>. . . . 

lOcw. . . • 

loUu. . . . 
1891.... 

looS. . . . 

loilS. . . . 

1894.... 



Cali- 
fornia. 



$15,799,000 
15,000,000 
15,261,000 
17,600,000 

17,500,000 
18,200,000 
16,800,000 
14,120,000 
13,600,000 

12,700,000 
14,725,000 
13,400,000 
12,750,000 
13,000,000 

12,500,000 
12,600,000 
12,000,000 
12,080,000 
13,570,397 



Colorado. 



92,800,000 
3,150,000 
8,000,000 
3,360,000 
3,226,000 

3,200,000 
2,300,000 
3,360,000 
4,100,000 
4,250,000 

4,200,000 
4,450,000 
4,000,000 
3,758,000 
3,500,000 

4,150,000 
4,600,000 
5,300,000 
7,627,000 
9,491,614 



Montana. 



$3,438,000 
3,078,000 
8,200,000 
2,261,000 
2,500,000 

2,400,000 
2.330,000 
2,560,000 
1,800,000 
2,170,000 

8,800,000 
4,425,000 
5,230,000 
4,200,000 
3,600,000 

3,800,000 
2,890,000 
2,801,886 
3,576,000 
3,651,410 



Nevada. 



$18,000,000 

19,547,000 

9,000,000 

4,800,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
2,520,000 
3,600,000 

3,100,000 
3,090,000 
2,500,000 
3,526,000 
3,000,000 

2,800,000 
2,050,000 
1,571,600 
968,500 
1,137,819 



Sonth 
Dakota. 



$2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,420,000 

3,600,000 
4,000,000 
3,300,000 
8,200,000 
3,300,000 

3,200,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,600,000 
2,900,000 

3,200,000 
3,660,000 
3,700,000 
4,006,400 
3,299,100 



Total 
U.S. 



$33,400,000 
39,900,000 
46,900,000 
51,200,000 
38,900,000 

36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,600,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 

31,800.000 
35,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,175,000 
32,800,000 

32,845,000 
33,175,000 
88,000,000 
35,966,000 
39,600,000 



PRODUCTION OP SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES— 

1875 TO 1894. 

[Reports of the Director of the Mint.] 



Cal- 
endar 
Tear. 



1875.... 
1876... . 
1877.... 
1878:... 
1879.... 

loBv.. . . 
loOl.. . . 
ItxBB.. . . 
IcxfiS. ... 
loo4.. . . 

loo5... . 
iooD. . . . 

1887.... 

IckKS... . 

ItXjiT... . 

ICwU. . • . 

1891.... 
1892.... 
1898. . . . 
loVM. . . . 



Arizona. 



$ 300,000 

500,000 

500,000 

8,000,000 

3,560,000 

2,000,000 
7,300,000 
7,500,000 
5,200,000 
4,500,000 

3,800,000 
3,400,000 
8,800,000 
3,000,000 
1,939,393 

1,292,929 
1,913,535 
1,373,875 
3,795,652 
1,483,254 



Colorado. 



$ 8,672,000 

3,139,000 

4,600,000 

5,895,000 

11,700,000 

17,000,000 
17,160,000 
16,500,000 
17,870,000 
16,000,000 

15,800,000 
16,000,000 
16,900,000 
19,000,000 
20,686,864 

24,307,070 
27,368,384 
31,030,303 
38,407,488 
80,101,206 



Montana. 



\ 682,000 

1,133,000 

756,000 

1,670,000 

2,225,000 

2,500,000 
2,630,000 
4,370,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 

10,060,000 
12,400,000 
15,600,000 
17,000,000 
19,393,939 

20,363,636 
21,189,394 
22,482,323 
21,858,780 
16,676,456 



Nevada. 



$21,795,000 
44,991,000 
26,000,000 
28,130,000 
12,660,000 

10,900,000 
7,060,000 
6,750,000 
5,430,000 
5,600,000 

16,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,900,000 
7,000,000 
6,206,060 

5,753,536 
4,561,111 
2,901,383 
2,018,651 
1,888,877 



Utah. 



$6,801,000 
6,829,000 
6,075,000 
5,206,000 
6,250,000 

4,740,000 
6,400,000 
6,800,000 
6,620,000 
6,800,000 

6,750,000 
6,500,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
9,050,505 

10,343,484 

11,313,131 

10,472,727 

9,304,307 

7,617,812 



Total 
United 
States. 



$31,700,000 
38,800,000 
39,800,000 
46,200,000 
40,800,000 

39,200,000 
43,000,000 
46,800,000 
46,200,000 
48,800,000 

51,600,000 
51,000,000 
53,350,000 
59,195,000 
64,646,000 

70,464,000 
75,417,000 
82,101,000 
77,576,000 
60,000,000 
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Gold and Silver— Census of 1890. 

Jflines of Gold and Silver. 

'^Gold and Bilver" are considered in the eame connection by Richard P. 
Rofhwell in the volume on " Mineral Industries " of the census of 1800, be- 
ginning with page 88. According to this article, '* the number of gold 
and silver 'claims,' or 'locations,' commonly caUed 'mines,' in the 
United States is practically beyond computation. The names of nearly 
100,000 of such claims or mines were received by the census office." But 
of these only 6,004 were finally tabulated as being of sufficient importance 
to be classed as mines. The relative importance of these is shown by 
the following table: 

GOLD AND STLVER MINES— CENSUS OP 1890. 
["Mhieral Industries," page 36.] 



Mines. 


Number. 


Per Cent, of 

Producing 

Mines. 


Prodncinsr over ftGOO.000 bullion '. . . . 


28 

44 

107 

95 

487 

1,406 

1,610 


0.75 


Producing from 2250.000 to 2500,000 


1.18 


ProducinfiT from xlOO.OOO to 2250,000 


2.87 


ProducinGT from 260.000 to 2100,000 


2.65 


Producinis from 210,000 to 260,000 


11.72 


Produciner from 21.000 to 210,000 


87.76 


ProducinfiT less than 21,000 


48.17 






TotAl produciTYflT mines , , , ^ 


8,729 
1,009 
1,266 


100.00 


Mines reported working, but not producing. . . . 
Mines reported idle. . , , , 








Total number of mines reported , . 


6,004 









Speaking of the influences which affect the production and relative 
values of gold and silver, the report says (page 118): 

" The production of gold and silver in the United States is coming 
more ana more from the treatment of the gold-bearing ores of other 
metals, and less from strictly gold and silver ores. The industry is be- 
coming year by year more of a regular non-speculative manufacturing 
business, in which ' iinds ' and bonanzas have less and less influence, and 
it is, therefore, certain to increase to increase with a steady and healthy 
growth. Investments in precious metal mines still continue to be made 
a» 'gambles^' and consequently are still, on the whole, unprofitable; but 
every year dmiinishes this unhealthy characteristic of mining, and brings 
the mdustry more into the category of legitimate industnal enterprises, 
where investments are made with the same precautions as in other classes 
of business, and moderate profits are sought as the reward of steady in- 
dustry, while the class of ' millionaires of a day ' is disappearing. At 
the present time about 184,000 tons, or 72 per cent, of the entire output 
of lead is silver-bearing or siiver-and-gola-bearing, and is ' desilverized ' 
before marketing, while nearly all the copper produced in Montana, 
.amounting in 18^ to about 100,000,000 pounds, and nearly all that mined 
in California, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and other western States, except in 
some of the Arizona copper mines, carries silver and sold. . . . 

"The progress in metallurgy is, however, adding still more rapidly to 
the proonction of silver than that of gold, so that while the output of 
gold will probably increase in the future, that of silver, a much more 
abundant metal in nature, will undoubtedly increase still more rapidly." 
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GOLD AND SILVSB CENSUS OF 1800. 



CAPITAL, EXPENDITURES AND 'PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
AND SILVER MINES-CENSUS OF 1890. 

[*' Mineral IndoBtries/' page 84.] * 



Value or Mining Plant. 

Baildings | 7,665,918 

RaUroaoBon surface... 1,476,674 

Machinery 14,965,216 

Underground improve- 
ments 95,806,648 

Mine snpplies 8,919,480 

Cash 4,112,810 

Value of mines a 888,094,821 



Total $466,960,666 

Mills and RsDuciNe Works. 

Bnildings | 6,685,662 

Machinery 18,466,938 

Supplies 1,220,272 

Total I 20,862,772 



SZFBNDITUBBS. 

Total wages paid 140,412,022 

Paid to contractors 1,421,801 

Paid to office force 1,847,878 

Total $48,180,696 

Value of supplies 18,817,789 

Other expenditures 6,462,701 

Grand total $68,461,186 

Production or Bullion. 

Gold $82,886,744 

SUver.^ $66,896,968 

Total $99,288,744 



Mines and Works. . . .$486,823,888 
a Exclusive of the other items, b Coinage valuer 



Net production over ex- 
penditures $86,882,606 



EMPLOYEES. WAGES, DAYS EMPLOYED IN GOLD AND SIL 
VER MINES— CENSUS OF 1890. 

['^ Mineral Industries,^^ page 34.] 



Emfloyebs. 



Grand total 

Above ground, total 

Foremen or overseers 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Boys under 16 years of age. 

Below ground, total 

Foremen 

Minns 

Laborers 

Boys under 16 years of age. 

Office force.. 

Males , 

Females 



Number 
Employed. 


Average 

Wages 

per Day. 


Average 
Days Em- 
ployed per 
Year. 


57,807 






22,025 


2.77 


192 


1,585 
3,273 

17,085 
82 


$4.04 
8.67 
2.51 
1.16 


216 
244 
196 
199 


34,409 


3.08 


287 


1,852 

29,144 

3,870 

48 


4.16 
8.12 
2.46 
1.61 


288 
286 
244 
206 


873 


848 
25 



Average 

Wi^;es 

per Year. 



$ 729 



581 



878 
895 
489 
281 



780 



990 
786 
600 
814 



1,544 

1,675 
487 
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Cost of Production. 

As to the co0t of prodncing gold and silver the report says (page 119): 

" When the en<Minoas amounts of money actnallv invested in onproflt- 
able mines and mills are considered, some of which are strictly Inti- 
mate and honest, while some have been ' salted ' or sold on false repre- 
sentations, it is easy to recoenize the heavy offset to tiie great profits of 
the few large prodacera aaa to believe that the average cost of all the 
gold prodacecf is more than 180.67 per ounce troy, and that of silver is 
more than, say |1 per troy ounce. '^ 

Profits ft-om Mlnlnc tlie ComstoclL Lode. 

Some idea of the immense profits from favorable mines may be ob- 
tained from the workings of the famous Comstock Lode, in Storey 
County, Nev. In a paper by Alfred Doten, of Virginia City, Nev., in the 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1882, beginning with page 150, it 
is shown that from the discovery of the Comstock Lode, in February, 
1850, down to 1892, the total production of gold was 1141,966,844, and of 
silver $196,877,648, making an aggregate of $340,868,892, of which 41.66 
percent, was gold and 68.85 per cent, silver. To this should be added 
$18,173,047, extracted from the tailings or residue of the ore reduced in 
the mills, making a total of $864,087,839 produced from these mines in 84 
years. The yield of taOings is about 66f per cent, of silver to 33( per 
cent, of gold. 

For a number of years the companies have been obliged to give sworn 
quarterly statements to the tax collectors, giving the gross yield of metal 
less the costof eaiaraction, reduction, etc. Mr. Doten gives figures from these 
tax returns, showing that for the ten years, from 1871 to 1880, there was 
produced $192,174,807 in gold and silver, or 56.4 per cent, of the total 
product of these mines down to 1692. The total cost of mining and 
redudng this was $99,ffr9,956, leaving a profit of $92,504,852, or 48V6 
cents for every $1 produced. 

The best six years were from 1678 to 1878, when the mines produced 
$167,566,878, with a profit of $83,895,686, or 63^ cents on every $1 pro- 
duced. The largest yield for any one year was $86,301,587 in 1877, on 
which the profits were $21,872,866, or 60^ cents on every $1 produced. 

Since 1880 the yield has averaged $8,326,100 per year, and the average 
profits have been 6V» cents per dollar produced. 

On all the minBs of the lode, from the beginning of work down to 
Jan. 1, 1898, the total dividends declared have been $184,066,780. Against 
this are $52,478,236 in assessments, leaving a net gain of $81,686,546. The 
great bonanza represented by the Consolidated Virginia, the Califomia 
and the Consolidated Califomia and Virginia has declared $86,170,000 m 
dividends, against $2,667,900 in assessments. 

On the other hand, the Si^ra Nevada min& shows assessments of 
$6,476,920, against $102,500 in dividends. The stockholders of the Bullion 
Mine have paid $2,967,000 in assessments, upon which the mine has been 
worked for thirty years without producing an ounce of bullion or a 
pound of pay ore. 



IV.-WEALTH AND ITS OWNERSHIP. 



Wealth Production and Consumption. 

The facts brought oat in the following caref al investigation made by 
OS appeared in TfieVoice of Jan. S3, Feb. 6, and Feb. 27, 1896, and in The 
Arena for March of the fsame year. They are based almost entirely npon 
the returns of the census for 1890 and 1880. 

Annual Production of Wealtli. 

How much wealth does this nation produce in a single year ? In other 
words, what is the money-cost of bringing all the material products of a 
year from the raw materials of the farm, forest, mine, or water, through 
the various processes of manufacture, transportation, and trade, until 
they reach the families or other consumers of the country? 

The basis of the investigation is the productive worker. Census 
returns show that of the 68,622,260 people in the United States in 1890, 
there were 47,418,659, or 76.72 per cent., over ten years of age. Of this 
possible number of workers 22,735,661, or 47.95 per cent., were engaged 
in " gainful occupations." But not all in ^* gainful occupations " are 
direct producers of material wealth. The doctor, the minister, and the 
teacher, for example, are useful members of society and receive a share 
of the nation^s products, but they are not directly engaged in adding to 
the nation's material wealth. A careful analysis of those engaged in 
^^ gainful occupations " shows that in 1890 there were 20,115,106 persons 
directly productive of wealth. We have carefully subdivided these into 
classes as follows: 

In the production of raw materials from land and water, 9,726,445 
workers; in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 6,643,879; in va- 
rious forms of transportation, 1,657,721; in trade, 2,188,'061. 

There is room for some difference of opinion in this classification, 
which might result in a modification of the estimates of the proportion 
of wealth produced by classes, but this would not materially affect the 
total production of all workers, which for 1890 is placed at $13,640,981,866. 
(See page 93.) 

In this estimate of total wealth production in 1890, it will be seen that 
census or other official figures are given for all workers, except 1,981,267 
workers in manufacturing, 639,821 in transportation, and the 2,188,061 in 
trade. Census returns for manufacturing do not include unorganized 
industries, such as building operations in the smaller places, nor in or- 
ganized industries those that produce less than $500 in the census year. 
Under transportation, those workers not included under the census figures 
are principally teamsters, hackmen, street-car employees, and the like. 
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Prodnctlon of TVealtli In Trade. 

The principal difficulty was encountered in assigning the production 
of workers m trade. There was no official data for this clas6, so that it 
was necessaiy to rely upon private investigation. From estimates fur- 
nished by somti twenty trade papers in nearly all the leading lines of 
trade in the countiy, it was found to be a conservative estimate that the 

TOTAL rftODUCTION AND WAGES— 1890. 



Pbocesses 

or 
Production. 



Raw Materials. 

Farm products. . . 
Forest products. . 
Mine i)roducts. . . . 
Fisheries 



Workers. 



Total. 



Mannfactnring. 

Man^f^rs census. . 
Other workers.... 



Total. 



Transportatioii. 

Railroads 

Water traffic 

Express. 



xpi 
Telephones 
Other workers.... 



Total. 

Trade. 

Total. 



Aggregate. 



6,297,580 
2,628,102 
0636,415 
al68,848 



9,725,445 



a 4,712,622 
1,981,257 



6,643,879 



6749,301 

all4,786 

045,718 

08,645 

639,321 



1,557,721 



2,188,061 



20,115,106 



Value 
Produced. 



012,460,107,454 

cl,026,650,869 

0687,230,662 

044,277,514 



$4,118,266,489 



d|4,210,393,20r 
935,694,000 



$5,146,087,207 



ft$l,051,877,632 

0166,838,776 

050,000,000 

016,404,583 

571,552,974 



$1,856,673,965 



$2,519,904,205 



$13,640,931,866 



Wages. 


Produced, per 
Worker. 


$1,385,467,600 

578,182,440 

0265,290,643 

035,936,560 


1 391 

391 
920 
271 


$2,284,877,248 

012,283,216,529 
683,664,978 


1 428 

1 894 

h484 


$2,966,881,607 

&$416,544,135 

041,729,842 

016,176,008 

3,060,380 

309,751,025 


1 775 

$1,404 

917 

1,094 

1,898 

^894 

$1,192 

$1,152 
1 678 


^787,261,430 
$1,104,970,805 


$7,123,990,985 



&. 



-a 



SbJ 



/«220 

ffsao 

417 

ffsao 

1238 



$464 
i354 

$447 



1566 

368 

364 

A484 

A484 

$605 



1;|605 
$354 



a Census figures for 1890. 

b Beports of Interstate Commerce Commission for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1890. Wages estimated from data there given. 

c Estimate of the Department of Agriculture for the census year 1890. 

d Total product, $9,372,437,283, less cost of material used, $5,162,044,- 
076. 

e Estimate of by us. Census does not give operating receipts. Oper- 
ating expenses of 16 of the 17 companies were $45,7^,123. Dividends 
paia"^by 8 of the 17 companies were $3,196,048. 

/ Estimate of the Department of Agriculture of the average wages of 
farm-workers in 1890, when board is paid by the worker. 

a Estimated the same as for farm-workers. 

h Estimated the same as wages In manufactures. 

i Estimated the same as average wages of all workers. 

j Estimated the same as average prc^uct in transportation. 

k Estimated the same as wages in transportation. 
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wholesale dealer on the average adds aboat ten per cent, to the value of 
his goods when he sells them to the retailer, and that the retailer on the 
average adds about twenty-five per cent, to his purchasing price when he 
sells to the consumer. 

Take, as a basis, the $4,118,266,489 of raw material produced, plus the 
$5,146,067,207 of value added in the manufacturing process (see table 
page 93); this makes a total of $9,264,353,696. Not all of this product 
goes through the hands of the wholesalers and retaUers. Let us strike 
an average of three-fifths for wholesale and four-fifths for retail, making 
the average per cent, added on the entire manufactured product 6 per 
cent, for wholesale and 20 per cent, retail. Without reckoning transpor- 



TOTAL PRODUCTION AND WAGES— 1880. 



Processes 

OP 

- Production. 


Workers. 


Value 
Produced. 


Wages. 


Produced, per 
Worker. 


Wages, per 
Worker. 


Raw Materials. 

Farm products. . 
Forest products. 
Mine products . . 
Fisheries 


5,701,456 

2,380,115 

€455,000 

ol31,426 


O$2,213,402.564 

0924,000,000 

0369,319,000 

042,740,163 


$1,100,881,006 

459,362,195 

«164,200,000 

25,365,218 


$888 
388 
812 
326 

$409 

$722 
A347 

$567 

$1,385 

1,333 

905 

928 

i722 

$1,129 
$1,027 


%fm 

0193 

361 

0198 


Total 


8,667,997 

2,732,5a5 

1,922,432 


13,549,461,727 

^$1,972,755,642 
667,083,904 


$1,749,308,421 

0$947,953,795 
511,866,912 


$218 


MaBofactaring. 

ManTrs census. 
Other workers.. 


$847 
i266 


Total 


4,655,027 

o418,957 

063,842 

ol4,928 

o3,338 

285,579 


$2,639,839,546 

o$580,450,594 

085,091,067 

013,512,116 

08,098,081 

206,188,088 


$1,459,320,707 

O$195,350,013 

025,982,803 

o4,886,128 

01,091,526 

99,096,913 


$814 


Transportation. 

Railroads 

Water traffic b 

Telegraph 

Telephones 

Other workers. . 


$466 
407 
327 
827 

A347 


Total 


786,644 
1,506,246 


$888,389,896 
$1,547,325,818 


$326,406,388 
$625,192,090 


$415 


Trade. 
Total 


ifc$415 


Aggregate 


15,615,914 


$8,624,966,487 


$4,160,227,601 


$552 


$266 



a Census figures for 1880. 

b Steam cr£ft only. 

c Estimated from reports of Census and Department of Agriculture. 

d Total product, $5,369,579,191, less cost of materials used, $8,396,- 
823,549. 

e Estimated from partial census figures. 

/ Estimate by the Department of Agriculture of ;the average wages of 
farm-workers in 1879, when board is paid by the worker. 

g Eslimat&d the same as for farm- workers. 

A Estimated the same as wages in manufactures. 

ft Estimated the same as average wages of all workers. 

j Estimated the same as average product in ti'ansportation. 

A; SIstiniated the i^me as wages in transportatioa, 
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tation from the factory to the wholesale hoase, or from the wholesale 
hoase to the retail store, a bill of goods costing $100 to the wholesaler, 
would be sold to the retailer for $106, and the retailer would sell at a 90 
per cent, advance, or for $127.20. This is 27.2 per cent, advance on the 
price paid by the wholesaler. On the $9,264,353,696 of total manufactured 
product, 27.2 per cent, is $2,519,904,205, which has been adopted as the 
value fulded to products through trade. This is an average of $1,152 per 
worker, about $40 less than the average value per worker in transporta- 
tion. As trade and transportation are closely allied, with advantages on 
the whole in favor of transportation, the result may be taken as substan- 
tially correct. 

Estimates of wages have been made in a manner similar to estimates 
of total product. The Department of Agriculture, after e2d;ended investi- 
gation in all parts of the United States, placed the average farm wages, 
when board is paid by the worker, at $18.33 per month, or ^|i220 per year. 
This has been accepted as the average of farm wages, all farm produc- 
tion over this amount being considered as profits. Average wages in 
trade are placed at the same amount as in transportation, to which it is 
closely allied. Following is the summary by processes of production and 
by families for 1880 and 1890. 

PRODUCTION, WAGES, AND PROFITS— 1890. 



Pbocessbs 

OP 

Production. 



Raw materials 

Manufacturing .... 
Transportation .... 
Trade 

Total 

Farm and forest. . . 
All other 

Raw materials 

Manufacturing .... 
Transportation . . . . 
Trade 

Total 

Farm and forest.. . 
All other 



Per Cent, of Total. 


Work- 
ers. 


Value 
Pro- 
duced 


1 


48.36 
33.03 

7.74 
•10.88 


30.19 
37.73 
13.61 
18.47 


31.79 
41.65 
11.05 
15.51 


100.00 

44 37 
65.63 


100.00 

25.56 

74.44 


100.00 

27.56 
72.44 



Families. 

*t 



36l 



5,428,669 

3,708,555 

869,505 

1,221,856 



11,228,075 

4,982,128 
6,246,947 



Per Family. 



$ 758 
1,888 
2,185 
2,064 



$1,215 



1,626 



^ 



$418 
801 
905 
905 



$ 634 



700 394 



826 



t 



2? 



i 340 

587 

1,280 

1,159 



581 

906 
799 



1880. 



55.51 

29.81 

5.04 

9.64 



100.00 

51.75 
48.25 



41.16 
80.61 
10.80 
17.94 



100.00 

36.88 
63.62 



42.05 

36.06 

7.84 

15.08 



100.00 

87.49 
62.51 



4,966,918 

2,662,044 

449,854 

861,311 



8,980,127 

4,621,505 
4,308,622 



$ 715 

992 
1,974 
1,796 


$381 
649 
726 
726 


$ 966 

679 
1,274 


$466 

887 
604 



$ 334 

443 
1,248 
1,070 

$ 600 

842 

670 



♦In 1890, total families 12,690,152; persons in "gainful occupations," 
22,785,661, making 1.7915 workers per family. 

tin 1880, total families 9,946,916; persons in " gaiftftjl occupations," 
17,892,099, making 1.7487 workers per family. 



out some Btrlklug rcenltB. The total product Id IB 
tlS,e«l,0Bl,a66, which Is (678 per worker, H.SIS per wotker'B CtmlJj, flilT 
per capita of toul popnlalion, uid|I,07SpeT faioily, inclndlng ncHi-pni- 
daeen. In ISSO the eaUmaled prodactioii nu t8,S^Sefl,<S7. glTiug JEBSt 

WEALTH PEODDCTION IN 1800. 
Wages, 118.83%. ProfltB, 47.77%. 



Total Prodnct, PB,840,9Sa.0MI. 



Total Frodact, t8,aM,96e.0MI. 



{^ach dlwnm, as a whole, repnsenla tbe total prodoct of the glrao 
ywi. The Elack pottlooa repreKCit wagea in each class ot prodnctliHi. 
TIM dotted lta« nark the divislona between aieiage wage* and averaga 
pxjitt In Om total gumfg; C] 
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per worker, 9965 per worker ^s family, $172 per capita of total population, 
and $867 per family, including non-producers. The total gain of produc- 
tion in the ten years is 58 per cent., while the per capita gain has been 
$45, or 26 per cent. 

Comparing the different classes, production of farm and other raw 
materials has made comparatively the least advance, dropping from 41.15 
per cent, of the total product in 1880 to 90.19 per cent, in 1890. The 
largest developments have been in transportation and manufacturing. 
The products of the farm and forest only in 1880 were 36.88 per cent, of 
the total production. In the ten years these gained less than 360 mil- 
lions m value and dropped to 25.56 per cent, of total production. Farm 
products alone increased from 2,213 millions to 2,460 millions, a gain of 
less than 250 millions. The gain per farm-worker was but $3— from $388 
to $391. During the same time farm average wages have gone up $27. 
In 1880 farm capital, including live stock, farm implements, and machin- 
ery, amounted to 12,603 millions, so that the gross gain in products was 17.56 
per cent. In 1890, on the 15,982 millions of capital then invested in 
farms, the gross product amounted to 15.39 per cent. 

In wages there has been a marked gain. In 1880 wages absorbed 48.22 
per cent, of the total product. In 1890 the per cent, had increased to 52.23. 
The absolute gain was even more marked. In 1880 wages per worker 
were but $266; in 1890 they were $354, a gain of over 33 per cent, in the 
ten years. Wages per family have increased $169 during the period, 
from $465 in 1880 to $634 in 1890. 

While this gain in wages has been all along the line, it has been much 
less marked on the farm than in the villages and cities. On the farm 
the average gain in family wages has been $57— from $837 to $394, or 17 
per cent. In all other lines of production the average gain has been $222 
per family— from $604 to $826, a gain of nearly 37 per cent. 

Dlstrlbatloii of the Product of 1890 According to 
Family Incomes. 

How is this 13,641 millions of wealthy produced in 1890, distributed 
among the families of the nation ? According to the census of 1890 there 
are, all told, 12,691,152 families in the country. On the one side place 
those who live largely or wholly on their wages, and on the other those 
whose incomes are largely due to the capital they own or use. These 
lower and middle class families we estimate to comprise all families hir- 
ing farms or homes, families owning encumbered farms with less than 
$25,000, or free farms worth less than $10,000, and families owning free 
and encumbered homes under $5,000 in value. The families owning 
encumbered farms and homes are classified in the census according to 
the value of the farms and homes. Upon this basis we have estimated 
the number of families in each class owning farms or homes free. 
Among hiring farm families we include 214,949 families living in hired 
homes but working on farms. 

In the following table is given the estimated income of these lower and 
middle class families and also of the 626,673 (estimated) rich families 
whose incomes are largely due to the capital they own or use : . 
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TOTAL INCOMES OP POOR AND MIDDLE-CLASS AND RICH 

FAMILIES— 1890. 



Clasbss of 
Families. 


No. of 
Families. 


Wages.a 


Proflts.6 


Total 
Income. 


Poor and Middle 

Farm Families. 
Hiring 


1,839,882 

881,617 

2,135,555 


^24,716,508 
847,357,098 
841,408,670 




$724,716,506 


Owning encamb. 
under $25,000.. 

Owning free un- 
der $10,000 


$209,032,483 
662,584,769 


556,389,581 
1,503,998,439 


Home Families. 

Hiring 

Owning encumb. 
nnder $5,000... 

Owning free un- 
der $5,000 


4,856,554 

4,784,353 

671,129 

1,751,443 


11,913,482,276 

13,951,875,578 
654,362,654 

1,446,691,918 


|8n,617,252 


$2,785,099,528 
$3,951,875,578 


$41,809,393 
356,299,902 


596,161,947 
1,802,991,820 


Total above fam- 
ilies 


7,206,925 


$5,952,920,050 


1396,109,295 


$6,a51,029,345 


12,063,479 
636,673 


17,866,402,328 


$1,269,726,547 


$9,186,128,873 


Rich Families 


4,504,802,993 










Total 


12,690,125 






13,640,931,866 



a Farm wages $220 per worker, or $394 per family of 1.7915 workers. 
Wages of home families $461 per worker, or $826 per family of 1.7915 
workers. 

b Profits of farm families in proportion to value of f turns less encum- 
brance. Profits of home families 6 per cent, of value of homes less en- 
cubrance, if any; $100 added for each family owning homes free. 

This table shows that there are 12,063,479 families, or 95 per cent, of 
the families of the nation, whose aggregate income is estimated at 
$9,136,128,873, or 67 per cent, of the total annual product. Assigning to 
the farm family of each class named the income which the farm of that 
value produces on the average, and assuming that home families^ incomes 
arc equal to 60 per cent, of the value of the homes they occupy, we 
obtain the results shown in the table on page 99. The amount of income 
going to each class is subject to some variation, but the figures given 
may be accepted as not far out of the way. 

It will be noted that 125,574 farm families have been assigned incomes 
of over $3,000 a yeax. Only a small proportion of them would secure 
such incomes from their farms, but it is reasonable to suppose that own- 
ing at least $10,000 free or $25,000 encumbered they have other property 
bringing in returns. 

The diagram on page 99 ^ows in graphic form the incomes of the 
12 million families receiving less than $8,000 per family. If the facts 
here stated are correct, and they must be substantially so, then it 
follows that tiiere are more than four miUion families, or nearly one- 
third of all the families of the nation, that must get along on in- 
comes of less than $400 a year; more than one-half the families get less 
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than $600 a year; two-thirds of the families less than $900; whiie only 
one in twenty of the nation^s families is able toBecore an income of over 
$3,000 a year. 
Among the rich families there are at least 4,047 millionaires, according 




I2:C9SI8Z|TH£Hi6HC5^^ 



to the list of the New York Trilntne. To these should be assigned in- 
comes of not less than $60,000 a year. The highest incomes ran up into 
the millions. It is not Improbable that the very highest reaches above 

PROBABLE INCOMES BY FAMILIES— ALL CLASSES— 1890. 





Families. 


Family Inc. 


Classes of 
Incombs. 

• 


Farm. 


Home. 


Total. 


Per 
Cent. 

of 
Total. 


Millions 

of 
Dollars. 




Under $400 

$400 to 1600 

1600 to $900 

$900 to $1,200.... 
$1,200 to $1,800.. 
$1,800 to $3,000. . 


1,879,839 

1,153,396 

920,518 

684,582 

218,267 


2,255,691 
1,460,118 
951,330 
697,678 
929,132 
903,976 


4,135,530 
2,622,516 
1,871,848 
1,382,210 
1,147,399 
903,976 


82.59 
20.67 
14.75 
10.89 
9.04 
7.12 


1,361 
1,300 
1,375 
1,400 
1,650 
2,050 


9.98 
9.53 
10.08 
10.27 
12.10 
15.02 








Under $3,000. . 

$3,000 to $6,000.. 
$6,000 to $15,000. 


4,856,554 
126,674 


7,206,925 

830,099 

189,718 

27,235 

4,047 


12,063,479 

466,673 

189,718 

27,286 

4,047 


95.06 

3.59 

1.10 

.22 

.08 


9,136 

1,800 

1,200 

670 

835 


66.98 

18.19 
8 80 


$15,000 to 160,000 
$60,000 and over 




4.91 




6.12 








$8,000 and over. 


126,574 


601,099 


626,67^ 


4.94 


4,605 


88.02 


Total 


4,982,128 


7,708,024 


12,690,152 


ipo.oo 


3^\ 


J!;00.00 
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the six-mfllion mark; if so, it would be represented in the preceding dia- 
gram by an extension of the line until it reached SU rods in length. One- 
third of the aggregate income of the country must be placed on the upper 
side of the $8,000 income mark. 

It must be remembered that there are nearly Ave million families liv- 
ing in hired homes and 16 hundred thousand families living on hired 
farms. The rents these families pay (not less than 600 millions on homes) 
for the most part go to swell the incomes of those families above the 
$3,000 a year mark. 

Possible Reeelpts Under th.e Income Tax. 

The late income-tax law, it will be remembered, laid a tax of 2 per 
cent, on all incomes in excess of $4,000. There were about 300,000 such 
families in 1800, and their incomes aggregated some 8,360 millions of 
dollars. The exemption of $4,000 each amounts to 1,200 nullions, leav- 
ing 2,160 millions to be taxed. Two per cent, of this is $43,200,000. The 
tax of two per cent, on corporation incomes, which affected incomes of 
many families under the $4,000 limit, would raise the possible tax to 
about 50 millions of dollars. 

Consumption of the Annual Product. 

Another inquiry remains as to the final spending of these incomes. It 
has been shown that the 20,115,106 producing workers receive on the 
average |354 each in wages. If the 2,620,555 other workers in " gainful 
occupations ^' receive the same average, then the total wages of all the 
workers in the country in 1890 were $8,049,677,465. These include prac- 
tically all the families in the country, many of whom receive more 
income, but in the form of profits, not wages. This 8,060 millions, in 
, round numbers, may be taken as the amount required to supply all the 
families of the country with the necessities, comforts and luxuries of the 
average working family. At |854 per worker the average family wages 
(1.7915 workers to the family) are |634, which is somewhat higher than 
the average exx)enditures of 2,562 wage-workers reported by Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright in an Investigation made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor in 1890. Using the 8,060 millions as a basis for expend- 
itures, and the percentages for the several classes of necessary expend- 
itures revealed by that investigation, we get the results of the first section 
of the table on the next page. 

In this estimate of necessary expenditures the important item of rent 
(15.05 per cent.) was not included, for the reason that rent is not con- 
sumed, but becomes a part of the income of the owner of the property. 
Upon the basis of the census estimates of the private wealth in the coun- 
try in 1880 and 1890, it appears that the increase of productive wealth in 
1889 was 2,568 millions, of which 2,287 millions was in real estate. But 
at a fair average 60 per cent, of this real estate, or 1,372 millions, was 
in the form of land values, leaving 1,196 millions added by human toil. 
Estimating that It requires 3 per cent, of their value to maintain build- 
ings in their present value, and 10 per cent, to keep in repair other wealth, 
the preserving of the wealth already in the country during the year took 
2,486^ai!uioBd. To ^ea^ expenditures for capital we have added 86 mil- 
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lions sent oat of the coantry for the use of foreign capital. This repre- 
sents the balance between the total exports over imports for the year, 
including gold and sUver. 

Under government expenditures, national, state and local, are included 
only those of a permanent character, such as for buildings, bridges. 
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LUXURIES 36M CAPITAL 3717 <W 
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OTHER NECESSARIES 7M 
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roads, etc., and for such articles as are consumed in the several depart- 
ments of government. A large part of the expenditures is in the form 
of salaries for services rendered, and spent, not by the Government, but 
by the official. 

CONSUMPTION OF THE NATION'S ANNUAL PRODUCT. 



ITBMS or EXPENDI- 
TUBB. 



Necessary Expendi- 
tures. 

Food (41.06 percent.) 
Clothing (15.81 " ) 
Fnmitnre (3.96 " 
Lighting (.90 
Fuel (5.01 
Other (9.64 






t( 



Total necessaries. . . 

Luxuries. 

Intoxicating liquors.. 

Tobacco 

Other luxuries 

Total for luxuries. . . 



00 ^ 


ent. 
tal. 


S^* 


OO 


3^-3 


is^ 


S P 


«^ 


8,905 


24.28 


1,283 


9.04 


319 


2.83 


72 


.53 


403 


2.96 


768 


5.68 


6,100 


44.72 


900 


6.60 


460 


3.30 


2,234 


16.37 


8,584 


26.27 



Itbmb or Expendi- 
ture. 



Expenditures for 
Capital. 

To maintainold wealth 

Added wealth 

Use of foreign capital 

Total for capital .... 
Expenditures for 
Government. 

Permanent products. . 
Department supplies. . 

Total for Gk)vemm*t 

Aggregate Bxpen 
aUures. 




13,6411100.00 
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It is a Borprifiing fact that there is nearly as mach left to be spent on 
Inxnries (3,584 millions) as goes to the maintenance and increase of capi- 
tal. A conservative estimate will place the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors at 900 millions for 1889, and of tobacco at 450 mUlions, so that 
these two luxuries, consumed by both rich and poor, absorb fully three- 
eighths of all the luxuries. 

Permaneiit UTealtli Absorbed by the Rlcb. 

We have shown the annual production of the country, how it is divided 
among the families according to income, and how it is consumed at last. 
A final inquiry remains as to how this proc^is affects the ownership of 
the permanent wealth of the country. The wealth added during the 
year is of two kinds— 1,196 millions of net increase in values from labor 
and 1,372 millions of increase in the value of land, making a total of 2,568 
millions. Drawing the line at $3,000 annual income, how much of this 
increase goes to the poor and middle families below this line, and how 
much to the 5 per cent, of rich families above the line? The total income 
of the 12 million families receiving less than $3,000 a year is placed at 
9,136 millions; how much of this is permanently ** saved ^^ to increase the 
possessions of this class ? Remembering that millions of families are 
loaded down with interest-bearing debt; that many save' for years only to 
have their savings swallowed up in misfortunes; that more than one-half 
the families are struggling along on incomes of less than $600 a year; that 
over one-and-a-half million families are trying to pay for mortgaged 
farms or homes, and that thousands will lose their all in the attempt; that 
thousands and perhaps millions of families live up to the limit of their 
incomes, and many far beyond; that those who do save rarely succeed in 
saving more than 10 per cent of their incomes, it is certainly within the 
bounds of probability to place the permanent savings of the whole class 
at not more than 5 per cent, of their total income, or 457 millions. 

How much of the increased land values goes to this class? It is fair to 
estimate it in proportion to the real estate they own. Their total holdings 
of real estate in 1890, including the value of mortgages on their farms or 
homes, was 12,780 millions of dollars. On this the proportional gain of 
land values was 456 millions. This, with the 457 millions of permanent 
increase from savings, makes a total of some 918 millions added to the 
holdings of the poor and middle classes during the year. Of the 2,568 
millions of total added wealth, this leaves 1,656 miUions or 64.45 per 
cent, of the total increase for the rich. Little wonder, then, that the 
rich are rapidly growing richer, when, but one-twentieth of the families, 
they are receiving one-third of the nation^s annual income, and are able 
permanently to absorb nearly two-thirds of the annual increase made in 
the wealth of the nation. 

Oroiirtb In tbe Nation's UTealtb. 

The tables on page 103 show the remarkable growth in the wealth of 
the nation. It is probable that in the comparisons from 1880 to 1890 in 
the first table there is some difference in classification for the two periods, 
leading to the apparent decrease in " machinery of mills and product on 
hand.'* 
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WEALTH PBODUCnON AND CONSUMPTION. 



Urban and Rural "Wealtli. 

In an article in T?u North American Review for Jnne, 1895, Mr. M. O. 
Mnlhall, the English statistician, gathers the following resnlts from the 
oensos figores of the United States from 1860 to 1890: 

** If we would classify the whole wealth of the Union nnder two heads, 
urban and rural, the result at different dates would be as follows: 

UBBu^kN AND BURAL WEALTH OP THE NATION. 



TXABS. 



1860 
1860, 
1870 
1880 
1890 



Millions of Dollars. 



Urban. 



8,109 

8,180 

15,156 

81,588 

49,066 



Rural. 



8,967 

7,980 

8,900 

12,104 

15,962 



Total. 



7,186 
16,160 
24,066 
48,642 
65,087 



Percentage of 
Total. 



Urban. Rural 



44.4 
50.6 
68.0 
72.2 
75.4 



56.6 
49.4 
-87.0 
27.8 
24.6 



" In the above table rural wealth is the aggregate of the value of lands, 
cattle, and implements at each census; the rest is urban. We find that 
rural or agricultural wealth has only quadrupled in forty years, while 
urban has multiplied sixteenf old. Tnis would seem to pomt to the con- 
clusion that farming has not been so profitable as commerce, manufac- 
tures, banking, railways, and other pursuits. But it is to be observed 
that in late vears the increase of urban population has been much greater 
than tiiat of rural, and that the number of hands engaged in agriculture 
is by no means comparable with that of persons engagra in city or town 
life. The following table shows the increase of wealth per head in the 
two great classes that make up the American people: 

ANNUAL ACCUMULATIONS BY URBAN AND RURAL 

WORKERS. 



Pbbiods. 


Number of Workers. 


Yearly 

accumulation. 

Millions of 

Dollars. 


Per Worker, 
Yearly. 




Urban. 


Rural. 


Totals. 


• 

5 

501 

698 

1,638 

1,752 


• 

s 

401 

92 

320 

888 


• 
CD 

1 

902 

790 

1,958 

2,140 


• 


• 
00 

a 

o 


1861-60.... 
1861-70.... 
1871-80.... 
1881-90.... 


11,216,000 
14,462,000 
18,188,000 
23,906,000 


3,820,000 
5,133,000 
6,797,000 
8,215,000 


15,036,000 
19,506,000 
24,980,000 
32,120,000 


144.70 
48.30 
90.00 
78.80 


$15.00 
17.90 
47.10 
47.30 



** Before 1860 the accumulation of wealth for each rural worker was 
much greater than that corresponding to persons of the urban classes. 
Between 1860 and 1870 the farming interests, especially in the Southern 
States, suffered so severely by. reason of the war that the increase per 
head fell below |18 vearly; but during the last twentv years the incre- 
ment of rural wealth has been almost uniform at |47 per head per 
annum of the number of rural workers. Looking back to 1870, we 
find that since that vear the accumulation of wealth among urban 
workers has averaged over $82 per annum, or 78 per cent, more than 
among rural workers, which suffices to explain the influx of population 
into towns and cities. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

''The number of new farms created since 1860 has been 2,520,000, 
bringing into cultivation 195,000,000 acres, and the greater part of this 
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work taAS been done by European settlers. In fact, if the United States 
had no urban population or industries whatever, the advance of agricol' 
tural interests would be enough to claim the admiration of mankind, 
for it has no parallel in history." 

Growth and Extent of Trusts. 

Ten Team* DeTelopment In 30 Ijeadlng Trusts. 

Of ^e manufacturing and mechanical industries, whose statistics were 
- ctumed in the census of 1890, there are 48 whose manufactured product 
ior the year 1889 was above $80,000,000, whose capital averaged above 
110,000 per establishment, and which admitted of comparison with the 
census of 1880. Of these 48 industries we have chosen 80 as especially 
illustrating the growing concentration of capital during the ten years 
from 1880 to 1800. (See pages 106 and 107.) 

It is a significant fact that while in 1880 these industries were carried 
on by 84,706 establishments, or about 88 per cent of the total num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments of the country, the same industries 
in 1890 were carried on by only 60,659 establishments, or about 22 per 
cent, of the total establishments, and fewer in number by over 15,000 
than in 1880. 

The value of the total product of these 80 industries in 1880 was |3,126,- 
915,574, or 58 per cent, of the total manufacturing products of the conn- 
try. In 1800 these same industries produced products to the value of 
$4,505,804,626, or about 51 per cent, of the total product. 

The concentiation of capital in these 80 industries is shown from the 
fact that in 1880 their total capital was $1,785,677,548, or an average of 
$20,489 per establishment, while in 1890 their total capital reached $8,468,- 
277,249, or $49,789 per establishment, a gain of 148 per cent, in ten years. 
There has been a similar concentration of employees in these industries. 
In 1880 the 84,706 establishments used 1,840,490 employees, or an average 
of 16 to an establishment. In 1890 there were 1,964,282 employees in 
these industries, or an average of 28 to an establishment. The total 
amount paid in wages in 1880 in these 80 industries was $451,045,069, or 
an average of $886 per employee. In 1890 $868,846,690 was paid out in 
wages, or $440 per employee. This is a gain of 81 per cent, in wages per 
employee in ten years in these 80 industries. But wages in the other 
industries in the same period have gained 50 per cent., the average being 
$640 per employee in 1890, against $440 in the 80 specialized industries. 

Not only have wages increased in actual amount during the decade, 
but employees in 1890 were obtaining a larger proportion of the net 
product, i.e. J the gross value of the manufactured product less the cost 
of materials of this net product. In all industries 54 per cent, went to 
wages in 1890, against 48 per cent, in 1880, and in the 80 industries 50 per 
cent, in 1890, against 44 per cent, in 1880. 

An indication of the increasing profits per establishment is given in 
the last two columns. These gross profits were obtained by deducting 
from the gross value of the manufactured products the value of 
materials used and the cost of the labor. Bents and cost of marketing 
are not included, and these greatly reduce the gross profits of manufac- 
turing. The figures, however, no doubt fairly indicate the growth in 
profits per establishment. 
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OBOWTH AND SXTSIH' OF TRUSTS. 



CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL IN 



Industbibs. 



Agricnltaral implemente. 

Boots and shoes 

Carpets and rugs 

Cars, railroad and street. . 
Chemicals 



Coffee and spice 

Cordage and twine. 

Cotton goods 

Flooring 

Foundry and machine-shop. . . 

Glass 

Gold and silver refining 

Iron and steel, cmde 

Jewelry 

Leather 



Liquors, distilled 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber, rough 

Lumber, plamng-mill. 
Marble and stone 

Paints 

Paper 

Petroleum, refining.. . 

Ship-bnilding 

Silk and silk goods. . . 



Slaughtering and meat-pack^g 

Soap and candles 

Tobacco 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 



The above 80 industries. 

All other industries 

Total industries 



Number of Es- 


Capital 1 


tablislmients. 


li 


1880. 


1890. 


1880. 


1,048 


910 


$81,906 


1,959 


2,062 


21,947 


195 


178 


110,095 


130 


166 


71,828 


592 


568 


48,808 


800 


868 


21,221 


165 


140 


43,276 


1,005 


906 


218,413 


24,888 


18,470 


7,287 


4,968 


6,475 


81,166 


211 


294 


94,051 


28 


88 


29,182 


1,005 


645 


229,828 


739 


788 


15,468 


5,424 


1,596 


12,871 


844 


440 


28,729 


2,191 


1,248 


41,629 


25,708 


21,011 


7,048 


2,491 


8,670 


16,288 


2,846 


8,3r3 


5,'i'97 


244 


382 


66,564 


692 


567 


66,828 


86 


94 


817,741 


2,188 


1,010 


9,689 


882 


472 


50,066 


872 


1,867 


66,678 


629 


. 578 


23,118 


477 


895 


86,074 


1,990 


1,811 


48,289 


76 


148 


268,079 


84,708 


69,659 


20,489 


168,794 


252,965 


6,192 


258,502 


322,624 


10,969 



lishment. 



1890. 



1169,686 

46,766 

220,860 

291,982 

97,749 

47,476 

162,757 

891,183 

11,287 

59,119 

189,348 

125,358 

579,088 

28,412 

50,916 

70,469 
186,275 
28,628 
32,772 
11,004 

89,029 
145,281 
823,578 

62,864 
108,067 

86,882 
42,943 
78,079 
99,916 
476,120 



49,789 
10,567 
19,028 






400 
109 
100 
809 
102 

124 

276 

79 

66 

90 

48 
820 
162 

84 
812 

145 
848 
235 
114 
90 

60 
117 
159 
451 
112 

62 

86 
116 
107 

78 



144 
7 
7 



a The net product is obtained by deducting cost of materials used in 
difference between the percentage given and 100 per cent, in each case 
b Gross profits are the total product less cost of materials and wages. 

To sum up, the following facts and tendencies for the decade from 1880 
to 1890 are shown by the table : 

Capital has concentrated in all industries, but more than twice as rap- 
idly in the 30 specified industries as in all the others. 

The number of employees per establishment has nearly doubled in the 
80 industries and increased about 26 per cent, in the other industries. 

The average wages per employee have increased in nearly all indus- 
tries, but they are now |100 or less per year in the 30 specified industries 
than in the others. 

Gross profits per establishment have nearly doubled in the 80 indus- 
tries, and increased by one-half in the other industries. 

In general, the more complete the organization of the trust the more 
marked all these tendencies. 
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THIRTY LEADING MANUPACTXTRES. 



Employees to 
One Estab- 
liahment. a 


Wages per 


Per Cent, of 
Net Products 


Gross Profits per 


Employee. 


Going to 
Wages, a 


Establishment, b 


1880. 


1890. 


1880. 


1890. 


1880. 


1890. 


1880. 


1890. 


20 


47 


)(388 


1518 


41 


44 


$11,194 


130,612 


67 


67 


387 


476 


68 


65 


10,518 


'^17,045 


104 


168 


386 


399 


53 


61 


30,629 


49,068 


100 


216 


387 


541 


67 


67 


20,843 


56,494 


16 


80 


436 


572 


30 


38 . 


16,278 


26,358 


9 


14 


505 


637 


29 


36 


11,176 


16,250 


83 


80 


287 


353 


49 


49 


9,716 


32,794 


187 


286 


243 


314 


47 


61 


51,314 


48,154 


2 


8 


296 


426 


27 


84 


1,899 


2,858 


29 


38 


454 


599 


59 


61 


9,067 


14,889 


115 


156 


378 


459 


70 


TT 


18,871 


23,100 


11 


25 


588 


796 


42 


36 


36,596 


33,142 


140 


236 


394 


565 


53 


68 


49,562 


78,312 


17 


20 


507 


652 


54 


55 


7,327 


10,704 


6 


22 


408 


519 


36 


47 


4,682 


12,745 


8 


12 


410 


527 


20 


3 


12,625 


196,531 


12 


28 


465 


816 


26 


24 


14,616 


72,392 


6 


14 


215 


307 


37 


51 


2,150 


4,013 


15 


24 


388 


563 


51 


62 


6,510 


8,116 


8 


11 


477 


705 


55 


65 


2,963 


8,962 


18 


23 


476 


642 


34 


36 


17,197 


25,922 


36 


62 


349 


465 


40 


43 


18,266 


82,345 


115 


138 


444 


566 


50 


41 


50,029 


107,372 


10 


26 


506 


614 


75 


68 


1,968 


7,815 


82 


106 


292 


386 


49 


54 


24,656 


35,199 


31 


36 


385 


599 


30 


36 


29,031 


38,306 


8 


16 


420 


532 


33 


38 


7,086 


17,234 


69 


79 


196 


274 


84 


23 


25,109 


71,097 


44 


61 


299 


859 


43 


56 


17,048 


17,413 


247 


305 


302 


364 


49 


56 


77,017 


88,166 


16 


28 


336 


440 


44 


50 


6,678 


12,281 


8 


10 


359 


540 


SZ 


56 


2,661 


4,004 


11 


14 


848 


485 


48 


54 


3,999 


5,780 



manufacturing from the total value of the product manufactured, 
gives the per cent, of net product going to capital. 



The 



Wide Extent of Trusts. 

The success of the trusts of the country in securing a large number of 

the articles demanded in the daily life of the people, is illustrated in the 

following, written by us for the editorial page of The Voice of Feb. 27, 

1896. It is based upon the lists of trusts given in Henry B. Lloyd's 

^* Wealth Against Commonwealth'^: 

THE TRUSTFUL MR. SMITH. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer Individualist Smith, who believes that the trusts 

can be safely left to look after the interests of the people, wakens earlv 

one morning, and, taking a trust match from a trust holder, he strikes ft 

Aproes a piec« 9f trust emery-paper, and l^o)^ it up to Me trust watch to 
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see if it is time to arise. Springing from his tnxst bedstead, with its 
trust wire mattress,the steps upon a trust mg, and walks across his trust 
carpet, stumbling against a trust chair on the way. Taking off the trust 
lamp-chimney, he l&hts a trust lunp filled with orust oil. 

The morning is chQly, so he opens the trust register, and lets in the hot 
air from the trust furnace heated with trast coal. Going to the bath-room, 
he turns on the trust water, heated by a trust range, and flowing through 
trust water-pipes into the trust bath-tub. Then using a trust sponge and 
a piece of trust soap, he takes his morning bath. 

That done, tie proceeds to dress, drawing on his trust socks and trust 
shoes, made of trust leather, not n^lecting to securely fasten his trust 
collar and trust cuffs to his trust shft. He now raises the trust window- 
shade, and, throwing up the trust window-sash, he opens the trust blind& 
and secures them with trust fastenings. Then he closes the window, and 
looks through the trust glass at the trust gaslight still burning in the 
street, while he opens his tmst penknife and polishes his naUs. Takine 
a last look \n the trust mirror, he opens the trust door of his bedroom and 
descends to the dining-room. 

He seats himself at the tmst table covered with trust linen, and eats 
his trust-ground oatmeal, cooked in a trust-made dish, and served in a 
trust saucer, with trust sugar and trust milk. Then he takes up a tmst 
carving-knife, cuts a piece of trast beefsteak, puts it on his trast plate, 
and seasons it with trast salt. Now, from a trast spoon he sips trust 
coiiee, while he munches a piece of toast made from trast bread, manu- 
factured from trast flour. 

BKakfast over, he rashes into the hallway and puts on his trast liat 
and trust gloves preparatory to going to the city. It is storming, so he 
puts on his trust rabbers, and takes his trast umbrella from the trast 
rack. Entering the trust railway station, he boards a trast train, taking 
a seat in a trust-made car, which moves on trast rails laid on trust steel 
sleepers. A trast newsboy supplies him with tiie morning paper, and he 
reads the trust-collected news. Drought by the trast telegraph, and printed 
on trast paper from trust type. 

He spends the moroing in his office dictating to a stenographer, who 
writes with a trast pencil, and then uses a trast typewriter for letters writ- 
ten on trast paper and enclosed in trust envelopes. For his noon lunch 
he takes trast oysters with trust crackers. Then he steps into a trust 
saloon and buys a trast cigar. He closes with a trast glass of trast 
whisky, which so unsettles ms mind that, in crossing the trast asphalt- 
paved street he falls before the trast street-car, and is crushed beneath 
the trast wheels. A trust telephone is used to summon the surgeon, who 
first gives trast restoratives, then administering trast chloroform, he 
performs an operation with trast surreal instraments. 

Not surviving the injury, Mr. Smithes body is given in charge of an 
undertaker, who puts on it a trast shroud and places it in a trast casket. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer Individualist Smith finally rests in peace beneath a 
trust tombstone. 

Ownership of the Nation's Wealth. 

Tbomas O. Shearman's Estimates. 

Among recent attempts by scientific processes to distribute the wealth 
of this country according to ownership, the first important estimate is tliat 
of Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, N. T., which appeared in The 
Forum of November, 1889. His conclusions were fiercely attacked, and 
he again took up the question in a second article, which appeared in The 
Forum of January, 1891. Mr. Shearman is an ardent single-taxer, a 
prominent business man and a writer on economic questions. He 
secured his results by making lists of the wealth owned by many rich 
men, and subtracting the total estimated wealth of this rich class from 
the estimated total wealth of the country. This left the wealth of the 
middle class and the very poor, which he divided according to facts 
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SHEARMAN'S ESTIMATES OF WEALTH OWNERSHIP— 18M. 



Clabbib or 
Famiubs, 


FuniUeB. 


Wealth Owned. 


Number. 


c™t. 


A. 


AggregW*. 


per 

Cent. 




.ass 


i;s 


tSaT.143 


|48.8S7.000,I»0 
7,600,000,000 
11,815,000.000 








$»::::::: 


18 




18,003,000 




W,J75 


I83.0eit,000,000 











CommeDtini; on IhU Ur. SheBnoBn BBja: 

" The United SUleB of America are pracUcBlly owned by leBB tbi 
SeO.OOO persane. constilndng lera than one In eo or ita adnlt male popnl 

lallj owned St lei 



nOperBone. 

Within Ihl 

tinned, the Uniia 



and of (he million panpere on the other U 

EatlmaleH bf George K. Holmea, the Ceasaa Expert. 

In T!ii Polllical Science ^uarttrl!/ for December, 18118, there ia 
another eallmate, bj George E. Hohnes. epecial cenana agent on mortgage 
Btatlstlee, From the censna retuma he geta at the anhjeel hi a direction 
opposite from that of Hr. Shearman. He caietnllr eBtlmalea the wealth 
of the poor and aubtracts tbis from Uie total wealth, thoe getUng tliat ot 
the rich. Mr. Holmes thinks Hr, Shearman baa nnder««timflted the 
wealth of the Tei; rich. 
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OWNEBSHIP OF THE NATION'S WEALTH. 



Mr. Holmes pablished his estimates before the census figures were com- 
plete, and he has not since revised them. In the results here given we 
have carefully followed his methods, making only such changes as 
were necessitated by the more complete census figures: 

HOLMES' ESTIMATES OP THE OWNERSHIP OP "WEALTH— 

1890. 



Classes ot 


Families. 


Wealth Owned. 


Families. 


Number. 


Per 

Cent. 


Per 
Family. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
Cent. 


Hirine farms 


1,624,438 
4,999,302 

706,395 

671,129 
1,796,567 
1,751,492 


12.80 
39.40 

5.56 

5.29 
14.16 
13.80 


$ 150 

500 

1,787 

1,538 
2,996 
3,724 


1 243,664,950 
2,499,661,000 

l,262,075,79i 

1,032,361,453 
5,383,075,261 
6,522,323,269 


.39 


Hiring: homes 


4.08 


Owning farms en- 
cumbered a 


2.04 


Owning homes en- 
cumbered a 


1.67 


Owning farms free a.. . 
Owning homes free a. . 


8.68 
10.52 


Total 


11,549,318 

1,136,787 
4,047 


91.01 

8.96 
.03 


1 1,467 

29,060 
2,965,159 


116,943,151,714 

^,056,848,286 
612,000,000,000 


27.33 


Rich families 


53.32 


Millionaires 


19.^ 






Total 


1,140,834 


8.99 


1 39,319 

1 4,886 


$46,056,848,286 


72.67 






• 

Aggregate 


12,690,152 


100.00 


$62,000,000,000 
3,037,091,197 


100.00 






Public and foreign-owned wealth (estimated) 




Total wealth of the Un 


Ited States 






$66,087,091,197 





a Worth less than $6,000. h Estimate of George E. Holmes. 

Estimates of Cliarles B. Spabr, of '* Tbe Outlook/* 

In 1892 the New York State Legislature passed a law making it the 
duty of all executors and administrators to file with the clerks of surro- 
gate exact records of all estates of deceased persons, whether large or 
small. Mr. Charles B. Spahr, a lecturer of 'law in New York city, and 
associate editor of TTve OuUook has made a careful digest of the values of 
these estates, and from them calculated the ownership of wealth in the 
State and in the Nation. The results of his calculations appeared in Tfie 
Outtook for Feb. 10, 1894, and for the whole country are as follows: 

SPAHR'S ESTIMATES OP WEALTH OWNED. 



Classes of 
Families. 


Families. 


Wealth Owned. 


Number. 


Per 

Cent. 


Per 
Family. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
Cent. 


Rich 


225,000 
1,362,500 
4,762,500 
6,260,000 


1.0 
10.9 
38.1 
50.0 


$263,040 

14,180 

1,639 


$32,880,000,000 

19,320,000,000 

7,800,000,000 


64.8 


Middle 


82.2 


Poor 


18.0 


Very poor 








.... 


Total 


13,500,000 


100.0 ' 


$ 4,800 


$60,000,000,000 


100.0 



NEW YORK "TRIBUNE*S" LIST OF MILLIONAIBBS. Ill 



Mr. Spahr comments on this as follows: 

** Whatever error there is in this table is demonstrably on the side of 
understating the present concentration of wealth, for in the returns made 
to the sorro^tes the debts are not yet deducted from the value of the 
estates, and it is the small house owners and shopkeei)er8 and farmers 
whose debts cover the most considerable portion of their holdings. We 
must recognize, therefore, that the nation^B vast wealth does not bring 
comfort and independence to the rank and file of the people. If the 
nation's wealth is to mean the nation's well-being, the rank and file of 
the people must reverse the policies which the rich and the tools of the 
rich have thrust upon them.'*^ 

OWNERSHIP OF FARMS AND HOMES— U. S.. 1890. 

[Census of 1890.] 





Total Families. 


Farm Families. 


Home Families. 


CTi ASSES. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 

34.43 
13.37 

47.80 
52.20 

100.00 


Numb'r. 


Per 
cent. 

47.32 
18.60 

65.92 
34.06 

100.00 


Numb'r. 


Per 
cent. 


Owning free 

Owning encumbered. . 


4,369,527 
1,696,890 


2,255,789 
886,957 


2,113,738 
809,933 


26.68 
10.22 


Total owning 

Hh-lng 


6,066,417 
6,628,735 


3,142,746 
1,624,433 


2,923,671 

4,999,302 


36.90 
63.10 






Afixresate 


12,690,152 


4,767,179 


7,922,973 


100.00 











Neur ITork OPriburie's Ijlsf of Millionaires. 

In 1890 the New York Tribune began to collect facts as to the persons 

in the United States generally r«puted to be worth a million or more. 

Some 1,500 persons in all parts of the country aided in the work. In 

May, 1892, the list was published in The Tribune with invitations for 

such corrections as could be given. In June, 1892, the pamphlet was 

published known as/' The Tribune'* 8 List of American Millionaires." In 

all, 4,047 names were given distributed in the leading cities as follows : 

New York city, 1,103; Chicago, 278; Boston, 217; Philadelphia, 209; 
Brooklyn, 155; San Francisco, 155; Cincinnati, 71; Cleveland, 69; Balti- 
more, 56; St. Louis, 45; Pittsburg, Allegheny, Minneapolis, each 44; 
Detroit, 42; Buffalo, 35; New Orleans, 35; Denver, 33; Washington, D. 
C, 32; Milwaukee, 29; St. Paul, 28; Providence, 25. 

New York city alone .had 27 per cent, of the total; the first 6 cities 
had 2,117, or 52 per cent., and the 21 cities given above, 2,749 or 68 per 
cent. 

The Tribune classifies these 4,047 according to the source of their 

wealth as follows: 

In protected industries mainl^^ 1,125 

In cattle raising and lands mainly 47 

In making special patented and proprietary articles 93 

Inherited, original ousiness in which fortune was made unloiown. . 34 

Origin of fortune entirely unknown 21 

In mdustries not in the least protected 2,727 

Total 4,047 

l¥ealtli of Plilladelplila In 1845. 

An interesting evidence of the growth of wealth during the past 50 
years is found in a little pamphlet, long out of print, which was published 
in 1845 by G. B. Ziebcr &Co^ of Philadelphia. It is enUtl^d "Wealth 
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and AntobloKTupb; ot Wealtby ClUzeDs of Philadeiphla; ConUlnIng an 
AlphubelJcB] Arrangement of Pei90DB Eetlnuited U> be Worth KO,O0a>and 
Upwards, witb (be Sams Appended to Each Ijame. Being nsetol to 
Bankent, Herchanta, and Others. Bf a Member ot tbe Fhltadelphla 
Bar." 

We bave made ft careful analyst! afJOieee namee and find that (be total 
number given ie 718, of wbom 10 only are accredited to be worth a million 
oi more. The highest in the tbt is the Stephen Glt>rd estate, valued at 
JT.OOO.OOtt. Neit followe the Jacob Kldgwaj estate, valned at ta,«»,000. 
Then come 8 pereone eetlmated lo l>e worth H,flOO,000 each. Of per- 
Hona owning $500,000, bat le^ than fl, 000,000, then are 13 given; from 
1100,000 lo tSOO.OOO there were fS&\ and from $90,000 to 1100,000 there 
were VH. Tbe total propert7 owned by tbe 718 peraons In Philadelphia 
worth (50,000 or more In I8« waa pT,oaO,000, which ie an average of 
$107,970 each— and this in what was then (he eecond largest city in the 
conntrj. In 18B2, accordhig to The Trilmne hat, PhUadelphla had SOS 
mllUonaires. 

BeTIMATED WEALTH OP THE LEADING C0DNTRIE8 OP 

THE WORLD-1B88. 

[All fignree except the last colnmn in mfiUoui of doDaiB.] 
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The National Debt. 

^om 1791 to 1860. 

On Jan. 1, 1791, the bonded debt of the United States was $75,468,477. 
For the following 17 years it flnctnated slightly aboat the 80-million 
point and then dropped down to $46,209,738 in 1812. The war with 
Bngland sent it np to over 127 millions in 1817. This was rapidly liqui- 
dated until, in 1836, for the first time in the history of the country, there 
was practically no debt. The Secretary of the Treasury in his report to 
Congress, dated Dec. 8, 1835, estimated the amount of the public debt 
outstanding at about $828,582, and this remained unpaid solely because 
the payment had not been demanded, ample funds to meet it having been 
deposited with the United States Bank and with the Commissioners of 
Loans. Then came the panic year of 1887 and the debt was enlarged, 
reaching 42 millions in 1843 and dropping off to 15 millions in 1846. 

The war with Mexico sent it up to 68 millions when it again descended, 
reaching 28 millions in 1857. Then came the panic of that year and the 
debt shot up again, reaching 90 millions in 1861. 

The urar IleM. 

The War of the Bebellion brought new and extraordinary demands, 
and the debt went booming upward at the rate of more than a million 
and a half a day. On Aug. 81, 1866, when the debt stood at its highest 
point, the outstanding principal was $2,844,649,626.66, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL DEBT AT ITS HIGHEST POINT, AUG. 81, 1866. 

4percents | 618,127.98 

5 per cents 269, 175, 727. 66 

6percents 1,281,786,489.38 

7»/,o per cents 830,000,000.00 

Total interest-bearing debt $2,881,580,294.96 

Debt on which interest has ceased 1,503,020.09 

Debt bearing no interest 461,616,811.51 

Outstandhig prmcipal $2,844,649,626.56 

Cash in Treasury 88,218,066.13 

Net debt $2,756,431,571.43 

Annual interest charge $ 160,977,697.87 

On the basis of an estimated population of 84,746,000, this was a per 
capita net indebtedness of $79.06, with a per capita annual interest 
charge of $4.85. 

On July 1, 1898, before the late issues of bonds, the net debt 
(total debt less cash in Treasury) had dropped to $838,969,475.75, or $12.53 
per capita, while the annual interest charge was $22,894,194 or 84 cents 
per capita. 

Bond Issue of January, 1 894. 

Ever since 1866 the ordinary receipts of the Government have been 
largely in excess of the ordinary ex])enditureB, including interest, leaving 
a large surplus to be devoted to the payment of the principal of the 
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national debt. Between the dates Jaly 1, 1878, and ;jnly 1, 1898, the 
bonded debt decreased $1,213,199,060. For the same period the excess 
of Government receipts over ordinary expenditures, including interest, 
was $1,198,396,055, or practically the same as the decrease in the bonded 
debt. Bat from 1891 there was a gradual dropping off in the receipts, 
especially for customs, and an increase in the ordinary expenditures so 
that for the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1898, the surplus was but 
$2,841,675. 

For the seven months ending Jan. 81, 1894, the deficit was $44,891,260, 
and continued in the same way until there was a deficit of $69,683,028 at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1894. 

At about the same time began the trouble with the gold reserve in the 
Treasury. The reserve, represented by the difference between the total 
gold coin and bullion held by the Qovemment, and the outstanding gold 
certificates, to be held by law for the redemption of legal tender notes. 
It reached its highest point in March of 1888, when it stood at $218,818,- 
253. On April 20, 1898, it had dropped to $101,003,301, and at the end of 
the month it went below the $100,000,000 mark for the first time. On 
June 30 President Cleveland issued his call for an extraordinary sessicm 
of Congress, to meet Aug. 7, to consider the financial situation. The 
result was the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law (see 
page 12), which became a law Nov. 1. 

On Aug. 10 the net gold reserve rose to $103,863,290, but after that it 
steadily declined until, on Jan. 31, 1894, it stood at $65,650,175. 

Secretary Carlisle asked Congress to pass a law making the rates for 
borrowing money less than those imposed in the act of 1875. This was 
not granted, and on Jan. 17, 1894, he issued proposals for the purchase of 
$60,000,000 of 5 per cent. 10-year bonds, to be dated Feb. 1, 1894. 

These sold at $58,660,917. Payment was demanded in gold, but of this 
gold $24,396,459 came from the Treasury. The Treasury net gold reserve, 
however, was increased to $104,119,399 by Feb. 10, and continued above 
the $100,000,000 mark until after April 30, 1894. 

Bond Issue of November, 1894. 

But there was a steady deficit in Gk>vemment receipts over expendi- 
tures, under which the Treasury gold reserve continued to drop, untU, on 
Aug. 10, 1894, it reached $52,814,537. Then there was a slight recovery but, 
exports of gold increasing, on Nov. 15, 1894, the second call was issued 
for $50,000,000 of 5 per cent, ten-year bonds, dated Feb. 1, 1894. The 
best bid was by a New York syndicate of 117.077 for all or none, and to 
them the bonds were assigned. The amount received was $58,444,900, 
and the investment rate about 2| per cent. Considerable gold was with' 
drawn from the Treasury to pay for the bonds, but the reserve on Bee. 
10, 1894, stood at $106,821,429. 

Gold Syndicate Bond Issue of February, 1895. 

On Jan. 1, 1895, the net gold in the Treasury stood at $86,244,445, and 
on Feb. 9, when the lowest point was reached, it stood at $41,393,212. 
According to a report made by the Treasury department on Feb. 18, 
after the deal with the syndicate had been perfected, it appears that on 
Jan. 17, 1895, the first indications of a general withdrawal of gold for the 
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jmrpose of hoarding was noticed. Wittadrawale inci^ascd rapidly antil, 
on Jan. l!5, the total withdrawals for the day were 97,156,046. On Jan. 
28, the President issued his first message to Congress, urging immediate 
action. On that day the withdrawals were over four millions, on the 
next over three millions, and on Jan. 90 over four millions. 

Between Dec. 1, 1894, and Feh. 13, 1896, the total amount of withdraw- 
als of gold was $80,786,902, and the exports of gold daring the same 
period amounted to only 986,862,389, showing that about forty-three mil- 
lions had been withdrawn for hoarding purposes in this country during 
this i)eriod. 

On Feb. 1, 1896, the President and Secretary of the Treasury opened 
negotiations for the purchase of gold under an old statute which became 
a law on March 17, 1860, and was embodied in the Revised Statutes of 1874 
as Section 8,700. On Feb. 8, the contract with the '* bond syndicate " 
was signed and the provisions which had been kept a secret up to this 
time were n.ade known to the public. Following is the full text of the 
agreement: 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WITH THE GOLD SYNDICATE. 

" This agreement entered into this eighth day of February, 1895, be- 
tween theBecretaiT of the Treasury of the United States, of the first 
piEurt, and Messrs. August Belmont & Company, of New York, on behalf 
of Messrs. N. M. Rottischild & Sons, of London, England, and them- 
selves, and Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company, of New York, on behalf 
of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Company, of London, and themselves, parties 
of the second part. 

** Witnesseth: Whereas, it is provided by the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (Section 8,700) that the Secretary of the Treasury may pur- 
chase coin with any of the bonds or notes of the United States autnor- 
ized by law, at such rates and upon such terms as he may deem most ad- 
vantageous to the public interests; and the Secretarv of the Treasury 
now^ems that an emei^ncy exists in which the public interests require 
that, as hereinafter prov^ed, coin shall be purchased with the bonas of 
the United States, of the description hereinafter mentioned, authorized 
to be issued under the act entitled ^ an act to provide for the resumption 
of specie payments,^ approved Jan. 14, 1875, oeing bonds of the United 
States described in an act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
* an act to authorize the refunding of the National debt.^ 

^^Now, therefore, the said parties of the second part hereby agree to 
sell and deliver to the United States three million five hundred thou- 
sand ounces of standard gold coin of the United States, at the rate of 
17.80441 per ounce, payable in United States 4 per cent, thirty-year 
coupon or registered bonds, said bonds to be dated February 1. 1896, and 
payable at the pleasure of the United States atter thirty years from date, 
issued under the acts of Confess of July 14, 1870, Jan. 20, 1871, and Jan. 
14, 1875, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, payable 
quarterly. 

*^Fir8t. — Such purchase and sale of gold coin being made under the 
following conditions : 

^^1. At least one-half of all coin deliverable hereunder shall be obtained 
in and shipped from Europe, but the shipments shall not be required to 
exceed three hundred thousand ounces per month, unless the parties of 
the second part shall consent thereto. 

"2. All deliveries shall be made at any of the Sub-Treasuries or at any 
other le^ depository of the United States. 

"8. All gold coins delivered shall be received on the basis of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains of standard gold per dollar, if within limit of 
tolerance. 

*^4. Bonds delivered under this contract are to be delivered free of 
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accracd interest, which is to be assomed and paid by the parties of the 
second pait at the time of their delivery to them. 
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Second. — Should the Secretary of the Treasury desire to offer or sell 



fuiy bonds of the United States on or before the first day of October, 
1863, he shall first offer the same to the parties of the second part; but 
thereafter he shall be free from every such obligation to the parties of the 
second part. 

" Third.— The Secretary of the Treasury hereby reserves the right, with- 
in ten days from the date hereof, in case he shall receive authority from 
Congress therefor, to substitute any bonds of the United States, bearing 
3 per cent, interest, of which the principal and interest shall be specif 
ically payable in United States gold com of the present weight and 
fineness for the bonds herein alluded to; such 8 per cent, bonds to be 
accepted by the parties of the second part at par, i. «., at $18.60465 
per ounce of standard gold. 

''■ Fourth. — No bonds shall be delivered to the parties of the second 
part, or either of them, except in payment for coin from time to time 
received hereunder; whereupon the Secretary of the Treasunr of the 
United States shall and will deliver the bonds as herein provided, at such 
places as shall be designated by the parties of the second part. Any 
expense of delivery out of the United States shall be assumed and paid 
by the parties of the second part. 

*' Fifth. — In consideration of the purchase of such coin, the paities of 
the second part, and their associates hereunder, assume and will beai 
all the expense and inevitable loss of bringing gold from Europe here< 
under: and, as far as lies in their power, wiU exert all financial influence 
and will make all Intimate efforts to protect the Treasury of the United 
States against the withdrawals of gold pending the complete performance 
of this contract. 

** In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands 
in five parts this eighth day of February, 1895. 

^'^ J. G. Cablislb, Secretary of the Treasury. 
"August Bblhont & Co., 
" On behalf of Messrs. N. M. Bothschild &> 
Sons, London, and themselves. 
"J.P.Morgan &Co., 
" On behalf of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Cc.. 
London, and themselves. 
"Attest: 



" W. E. Curtis, 

" Francis Lynde Stetson." 



It will be noticed ^that the third section gave the Secretary of xh« 
Treasury the right witliin ten days to substitute gold coin bond4i) at ^ pet 
cent, for coin bonds at 4 per cent. Congress was at once asLed by the 
President to grant such power, but this the House of Representatives 
refused by a vote of 167 to 120. The 4 per cent, bonds were then issued 
to the syndicate. These bonds, bought by the bond syndicavo for 104.495, 
were afterward sold to a second syndicate for 112.5 aud finally put 
upon the market at about 119. Here are the profits of the various trans- 
actions, amounting in all to over $9,000,000 : 

GOVERNMENT LOSSES IN THE GOLD SYNDICATE DEAL. 

Face of loan (3,500,000 ounces at $17.80441 per ounce) $62,815,400 

Premium paid by Morgan syndicate (104.495) 2,800,845 

Received by the Treasury in gold $65,116,246 

Morgan syndicate's profit on sate at 112.5 4,988,620 

Price paid by inside jobbers $70,104,866 

Profits by inside jobbers on sales at 119 4,050,508 



Cost of the bonds to the public $74,155,( 

Loss by the United States 9,089,128 



BOND ISSUE OF FEBRUARY, 1896. 
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On the following Jane 34 the Belmont-Morgan syndicate paid In the 
last of the gold for the bonds. The contract expressly provided that one- 
half the gold should come from Europe, but the actual amount imported 
In payment for the bonds was only $15,545,972. The gold reserve on 
June 29 stood at $107,523,162. Afterward, as it began to decrease, the 
syndicate turned additional gold into the Treasury in return for United 
States notes and other money until when the syndicate came to an 
end, Sept. 21, $16,500,000 additional gold had been turned into the Treas- 
ury. The free gold in the Treasury was kept above the hundred-million 
mark, until just before the syndicate dissolved, in September, 1895. 

Bond Issue of F'ebraary-, 1896. 

By the end of December, 1805, the gold reserve had again dropped to 
63 millions, and was rapidly declining. This, with the war scare on the 
Venezuela question, made another issue of bonds probable. Another 
Morgan syndicate was organized which agreed to take 200 millions 
of bonds at about the same rate paid for the last issue of bonds. 
When this became known to the public, about Jan. 1, 1896, there 
was a storm of protest, and on Jan. 6 Secretary Carlisle issued a 
circular inviting proposals for the purchase of $100,000,000 of United 
States 4 per cent, bonds, payable in 30 years in " coin." When the bid- 
ding closed, at noon, Feb. 5, it was found that the total bids reached 565 
millions. The Morgan syndicate offered 110.6877 for any or all the bonds, 
and secured $33,211,350 at this price, the $66,788,650 going to higher bid- 
ders. The sale netted the Treasury $111,378,836, which Is an average 
rate of 111.8878. The gold reserve on Feb. 29 stood at $100,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND GOLD 

RESERVE BY MONTHS— 1893, 1894, 1895. 

[All figures in millions of dollars.] 
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Si; 
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Jan .... 
Feb.... 
March.. 
April .. 
M!ay . . . 
June... 
July.... 
Aug. . . . 
Sept — 
Oct. . . . 
Nov.... 
j.^ec. • . . 

Year.. 



1893. 



5 

9 



35.0 
29.7 
34.1 
28.4 
30.9 
30.7 
30.9 
23.9 
24.6 
24.6 
24.0 
22.8 

339.1 



As 



38.3 
30.9 
31.6 
33.2 
30.2 
28.8 
39.7 
33.8 
25.5 
29.6 
31.3 
30.1 



382.5 



0) 



->S.8 
-1.2 
2.5 

-4.8 

.7 

1.9 

-8.8 
-9.4 
-.9 
-6.0 
-7.3 
-7.8 



^3.4 






108.2 
103.3 
106.9 
97.0 
95.0 
95.5 
99.2 
96.0 
93.6 
84.4 
83.0 
80.9 



1894. 



24.1 
22.3 
24.8 
22.7 
23.1 
26.5 
34.8 
40.4 
22.6 
19.1 
19.4 
21.9 



1^ 



31.3 
26.7 
31.1 
32.1 
29.8 
25.6 
36.6 
31.7 
80.3 
32.7 
28.5 
27.1 



301.7.363.5 






-7.2 
-4.4 
-6.3 
-9.4 
-6.7 
.9 
-1.8 
8.7 
-7.7 
-13.6 
-9.1 
-6.2 



-61.8 






m.7 

106.5 

106.1 

100.2 

78.7 

64.9 

55.0 

55.2 

58.9 

61.4 

105.4 

86.2 



1895. 



5 



27.8 
22.9 
25.5 
24.2 
25.3 
25.6 
29.1 
28.9 
27.5 
27.9 
26.0 
26.3 



317.0 



34.5 
25.7 
25.7 
33.0 
28.6 
21.7 
88.5 
32.6 
24.3 
34.5 
27.2 
25.8 



352.1 



o 

08 

pq 



-6.7 
-2.8 

-.2 
-8.8 
-3.3 
3.9 
-9.4 
-8.7 
3.2 
-6.6 
-1.2 

.5 



_ 9 



34.1 



44.7 

87.1 

90.5 

91.2 

99.2 

107.5 

107.2 

100.3 

92.9 

92.9 

79.3 

63.3 



Receipts and expenditures are "net ordinary." Balance is the differ- 
ence between the two; minus sign (-) showing excess of expenditures. 
Gold reaerve is total gold in Treasury less outstanding gold certificates, 
on the last day of the month, all taken from "Finance, Commerce, 
and Immigration of the United States " for December, 1895, pages 744, 
747, and 7^. 



NET PUBLIC DEBT OP THE UNITED STATES MEA8UICED IN— 



a JnlF 1 for each jear, except 1865, which Ib Angrat 81. (See laWe, 

6 Average gold prires for aeptetnber Id 188S, and lor Jime on each ot 
Tollawiiig 7ean down to 1879, when cnrrency came to be at par with 
(told. <See table, psgeeflB and TO.) 

c Average price ot ailTer ballion for the same months. 

d Senate commlltee's prices ol coioniodities In cnrrency. (See table, 
pages 8e and 88.) 

< Our table ot cmrency prices of fatm product*. (See page Tfl.) 

OUTSTANDINO PRINCIPAL OF NATIONAL PUBLIC DEBT— 

1791 TO 1855. 

[Beporls of the Secietar; of the Tressnrj.] 



* On Jan. I from 1791 to IMS; on Jul; 1 from IBU to ISU. 



NoTi 1,— ThcannaBl interest charpr Is conipoted upon Ihesmonnt of 
outsUsdlng princlpsl uttha eloae of tbc Hscal year, and Is eiFlaeiie of 

Not! 2.— The Bguresfor Jalf l.^BTft. were made np laanming pending 
fnndlng operationB to have been completed. 

NOT>a.--TiH tempoiaiT loan per act of Jul; 11, 1862. Is inclndcd in 
the 4 per cents from 1B6S to iass. Includve. with tbe eiceptlou of tlie 
amonniODtaliuidlniAng. Bl, 18SS, ttale being the dale at whfcti Ihe pub- 
lic debt reached Itahlgheat point. Thla loan bore Intereat from 4 per 
cent, lo S per cent., and wai redeemable on ten days' notice after tb&ty 
daje; bat being coiiHWntlyclumglnK, It bM been considered more eqalts- 
ble lo include tbe wboleamonnCouIstBudlugae bearing! per cent, in- 
■ereat on to STeiaKe foe tbe jetir. 



U. S. Public and Private Debt. 

EsCtmateB of Oeorce K. Holme*. 

GeofEe K. Holmes, cenana eipfirt on debts aod mortgages, in TA4 Bul- 
litln of (J* Department eT Lalior for NoTember, 1896, give* an eaUmsto 
at the total debt of (he connlr}'. public and piivsto. He makes it to be 
(20,a27,170*«l. It cannot bo less, be Eaja. and it mni be considembly 
more. On the ditflcnltlee which etaod in tbe way of on exact estimate of 
the total todebtedneee of all kinds, Mr. Holmce aa^e : 

"There Is an elaborate network of debts and creditu nsaoeUted with 
■itieB"of 'S^ l^aaUsfJ iffiih "t^™. Si niM7^2i^''™bc^rewSdor 
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hired wealth. The manufactarer may have a mortgage on his factory, 
and be in debt for materials; the jobber and wholesale merchant are 
uv^bted to him, while t*^*^ retail merchants owe them.. The retail mer- 
cuitnts have customers wno are indebted to them, and these cnstomers 
are more or less creditors. It is, therefore, practically impossible to 

ascertain the true amount of the private debts of the people The 

best that can be done is to ascertain the amounts of the various classes 
of debts which are offset little, if any, by credits, and regard tbeir sum 
as the minimum amount of debt, somewhere above which is the true 
amount.^* 

Of the total $20,227,170,546 debt (see pages 122 and 123) he estimates 
that $18,101,399,382 pays an annual interest-charge of $1,166,101,303, 
which is an annual rate of 6.44 per cent, on the 18 billions of interest- 
bearing debt, and of 5.75 per cent, on the total estimated indebtedness. 
This is 11.7 per cent, of the 13,641 millions of wealth annually produced. 

In comparison with the wealth of the country, upon which this debt 
is based, it is significant that on the 13 billions of farm lands the debt is 
16.64 percent.; on. the 36 billions of taxed real estate 16.71 per cent. 
Against the 66 billions of total wealth there i» a total indebtedness, 
public and private, of 31.10 per cent., of which 27.98 per cent. Is private 
and 8.12 per cent, public debt. 

Tbe Record of Defalcations. 

The Chicago Tribune makes each year a record of the embezzling, 
defaulting, swindling, forgery, and bank wrecking that have taken place 
during the year. The totals from 1878 to 1895 are as follows: 

DEFALCATIONS FROM 1878 TO 1895. 



• 

Year. 


Defalca- 
tion. 


Year. 


Defalca- 
tion. 


Ybar. 


Defalca- 
tion. 


1878 

1879 

loOlr-ol • • . • 

1882 

1883 

1884 


1 2,784,000 
2,754,000 
4,888,000 
2,900,000 
2,860,000 
22,154,000 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


1 3,475,000 
8,780,000 
4,650,000 
2,240,000 
8,600,000 
•8,622,956 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1 19,720,249 

8,837,547 
19,929,692 
25,234,112 
10,423,205 



Total $154,232,806 

In 1895 the heaviest defalcations took place in April, reaching $1,966,- 
793. Out of 604 cases reported during the year, 25 persons stole over 
$50,000 each, 17 over $100^000 each, and 2 over $500,000 each. In 1894 
there were four who stole over $1,000,000 each. 

Snb-Treasury Warelionse Scheme. 

One of the most important measures proposed in recent times for relief 
from the pressure of debt is the Sub-Treasury warehouse scheme. This 
was included in the platform of the National .Farmers^ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union, as adopted in their platform at Ocala, Fla., in December, 
1890, and afterward demanded by the People^s Party in their first na* 
tional convention, July 4, 1892. The plan, as proposed in a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives in 1890, issubstantially as follows: 

Any ovmer of cotton, grain, or tobacco could deposit the same at cer- 
tain established sub-treasuries of the United States, and receive therefor 
Treasory notes to the amount of 80 per cent, of the market value of the 
prodnctB at the date of the deposit, as determined by the Secretary of the 
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Failures in Business. 

BUSINESS FAILTJRE8 IN THB UNITED STATES— 1SS7 TO 189S. 
[According to J}un'g fievieuf-] 



" Of conrse during tbe war the retnms were on]7partlal,.bDt since 1 
tbej have been kept with groat car« aad regularity." 
BUSINBSS PAILUBE8 IN THE UNITED STATES—lSffl TO If 
[According to SnuMntPi.] 
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CAUSES OP FAILURE IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORD- 
ING TO NUMBER AND LIABILITIES. 

[On the aathority of Breuigtreet^s.'] 





Per cent, of Number. 


Per ct. of Liabilities. 


Causes of Fatt.ubes. 


1895. 

13.7 
4.0 

33.2 
4.6 
1.1 
2.6 
1.0 
8.9 

24.9 
2.3 
8.6 


1894. 

14.1 
4.2 

34.6 
4.2 
.8 
2.5 
1.1 
8.0 

25.9 
2.5 
2.1 


1893. 

16.4 
6.1 

33.5 
4.7 
1.2 
3.2 
1.3 
7.4 

22.3 
2.9 
1.2 


1892. 

18.6 
5.2 

32.5 
4.0 
1.9 
8.0 
1.4 

10.3 

19.2 
1.9 
1.7 


1895. 

9.8 
1.7 
26.1 
5.1 
3.7 
1.3 
1.6 
6.9 

33.6 
8.1 
2.0 


1894. 

10.4 
2.1 

25.8 
3.5 
3.0 
1.3 
1.0 
6.4 

39.0 
6.2 


1893. 

7.4 
1.2 
19.8 
3.4 
5.6 
1.0 
1.0 
4.2 

45.2 
10.0 


1892. 


Fault of those Failing. 
Jncompetence 


12.3 


Inexperience 


8.0 


Lack of capital 


27.0 


Unwise creaita 


4.3 


Speculation (ontside) 


7.0 


Neglect of business 


1.6 


Ex&avagance 


1.5 


Fraudulent disposition 

Not Fault of those Failing. 

Disaster (commercial crisis) . 
Failure of others 


9.8 

25.8 
6.6 


Undue competition 


1.3 i.6 


1.2 






1 





FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF LIABILITIES. 

[On the authority of Bradatreefs.] 



Class of 
Liabilities. 



Under $5,000. 



15,000 to 20,000. . . . 
$20,000 to 50,000. . . 
$60,000 to 100,000. . 
$100,000 to 500,000. 
^,000 to 1,000,000 
$1,000,000 and over 



Over $5,000. 



Total. 



1895. 



Num- 
ber, 

9,580 



Per 

Cent. 

64.4 



1894. 



Per 

Cent. 

62.9 



3,876 

913 

265 

218 

16 

6 



5,294 



14,874 



26.1 

6.1 

1.8 

1.4 

.16 

.04 



35.6 



100.0 



27.5 

6.1 

1.9 

1.4 

.14 

.06 



37.1 



100.0 



1893. 


1892. 


Per 


Per 


Cent. 


Cent. 


58.9 


64.7 


28.2 


26.4 


6.8 


6.7 


2.9 


2.0 


2.7 


1.1 


.3 


.1 


.2 


• • • • 


41.1 


35.3 


100.0 


100.0 



1891. 

Per 
Cent. 

62.2 



27.3 

6.5 

2.0 

1.6 

.3 

.1 



1890. 



Per 
Cent. 

62.1 



1889. 



37.8 



100.0 



27.7 

6.1 

2.2 

1.6 

.25 

.15 



37.9 



100.0 



Pier 
Cent. 

66.2 



26.6 

5.0 

1.9 

1.1 

.2 

.1 



33.8 



100.0 



Do 95 oat of ETery 100 Fall? 

Of the commonly reported statement " that 95 out of every 100 con- 
cerns or firms in business fail,^* BradatreePs says: 

*' As has been pointed out, the total number of concerns failing in bus- 
iness annually unable to pay their total indebtedness is a fraction over 1 
per cent., or, we may say, 1.15 per cent., or 1.20 per cent. This being the 
annual *• commercial death rate,* who shall presume to say what the com- 
mercial lifetime is ? If one chooses to arbitrarily define a *" commercial 
lifetime* as 25 years, it would follow that the proportion of failures 
during the commercial lifetime in question would be about SO per cent, 
of the total number in business, or 30 in 100 of those having an estab- 
lished place in business. But who may decide that 2$ years is a fair 
statement of commercial lifetime? ** 



v.- MISCELLANEOUS. 




KAKNT^S, AND DIVIDE 
"Foor-iiRidirc»dManiu].-'] 



), TKi^oBAraa, iun> inxpaome. 



. * Owned entirely by the goTerament. 

t BepoTt not clear t» to eit«nt of goveniinent owDenililp. 

a PrisBle ownership only. 

b Oovemment owns wbDily or In part. Mileage not give 

e No roads reported, 

d QovemmenlowiiabBlf tbeat^lc. 

e Clly aubatban loada only owned by Rorernnient. 

Ksllroadi owned wbolly or In part by BT eovemmenla. 
not onnlog sie the following: 

Bartndoee. Basntoland. CosU Rica. Caba. Gnatemala, Hawaii, Hon- 
dnns, Jdeilco. Montenegro. Morocco. Ferala, Siain, Sp^, United 
SUtes, United Elngdom. Venezuela, Zululand. 
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No railroads reported in the folloving: 

Bermndas, China, Falkland Islanda, Fiji, Goiana (Dutch and French), 
Haiti, Korea, Windward Islands. 

Tel^raphs owned wholly or in part by 89 governments. Governments 

not owning are the following: 

Bolivia, Cuba, Cyprus, Hawaii, Honduras, United States. 



SAVINGS FROM PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE NATION'S 

RAILROADS— 1891. 

[Prof. Frank Parsons in The Arena for April, 1895.] 

Savings. In MlUiona. Authority. 

1. By abolishing 599 presidents, with their 

staffs— (one would do) 25 C.Wood Davis 

2. By abolishing the high-priced managers 

and their staffs 4 « u 

8. By abolishing attorneys and l^al ex- 
penses 12 *• ** 

4. By abolishing merely competitive offi- 
ces, solicitors, etc 12 ** ** 

6. By abolishing */j of the advoiising ac- 
count, wh^h is incurred for competi- 
tive purposes 6 ** ** 

6. By abolishing the traffic associations 

which are employed to adjust matters 

between competing roads •••••.. 4 «c t4 

7. By exclusive use of the shortest routes. 26 mm 

8. By consolidation of working depots, 

offices, and staffs 20 ** u 

9. By uniformity of rail, cars, machinery, 

etc., cheapening their manufacture; 
bv avoiding fre^ht blockades, return 
of *^ empties^' belonging to other 
roads, clerkage to keep account of 
foreign cars and adjust division of 
earnings among the roads; by ma- 
king simple, eanly understood tariffs, 
saving the time and labor of clerks 
and the public; by all the numberless 
little economies of a vast corporation 
under a single management, and no 
competitive warfare to waste its 
energies 15 Prof . Parsons 

10. By avoiding strikes and developing a 

better spirit among the employees. .. . 10 " ** 

11. By abolishing the corruption fund for 

influencing l^islation, etc 80 Thomas V. Cator 

12. By abolishing the pass evil 80 C. Wood Dav^ 

18. By abolishing unjust rebates and com- 
missions 60 Thomas y. Cator 

14. By havhig no rent or interest to pay. ... 286 Poor^s Manual 

15. By having no dividends to pay 82 " " 

16. By putting surplus in the people's 

treasury 52 " ** 

Total savings by public ownership of rail- 
ways , Q62 millions a year. 



n KAHAOASB, IXLBOKAJ-HB, AXIS TSLXPHOimS. 

TELBGKAPH BTATIBTICS OF THE WESTKKN UNION 
COMPANY. 

{From Uie "Stitlstlul Abatnict," 1896. ptge SIS.'] 



."Tf^S 



leWMtem H 






Ib principal!! doe to tbe fact 
Company ADAorbed bj pnr- 
id the AtUuUc and Pa^flc 



iuaIt Iq operaiioD ty 



}[ tbeWest- 



Telegnph C«npB^e>, tho tonnep hsring previously li 
IS.«n inUea or l&ie uid the lUMr 8,706 ralTes. Ctiplul el 

era uniDB, tiin.aoojno. 

"The WeatetnTJiiloDhaiieiclaaiveixiatnicte with Beveisl blemstlraial 
cable compaDtes, opentlng eJEht Atlantic ubiea, and guaranteee S per 
cent aonual dlvlaendi on (he Mock of the American Telegraph and Cable 
Companj; aiinaiit. tl4,IXI(MXKI. 

"Boldealheabove, there aranew lines of tel^raph which have com- 
piled with the United Statea Mleeraoh act of isee, anf are operating wires 
With ot wltbout connection wrai ratlwav companke. 

"The New Torfc Hatoal Tdecnph Compaiiv, eatabllabed in 1881, baa 
aboDt ^Cl» mllea of line, eo,O0S miles of wire, 1,300 oOlcee, and haa ex- 
teoded Ita lines nortli and anntta, operating from Boston to Chicaco, St. 
Loni^ Wasbington, etc. Ca^tol stock. 1^,000,000. Thia line b now 
leased and operated by (he weetem Union Telegraph Company, at a 
rental ot 6 per cent, net annam on the aUick. ■ 

" The Baltimore and Ohio Ralitiiad Telegraph, having lines coextensive 
with It4 railway ajstem Wd hranelies, besides many pewlj extended 
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wires eonfh and weet, conetitating 6,711 miles of line and 64,067 miles of 
wire, was purchased in 1887 for $5,000,000 by Uie Western Union Com- 
jMUiy, whicn now owns and operates it. 

*''■ The lines of the American Kapid Telegraph Company, comprising 
3,684 miles of poles and a0,870 miles of wire, and eztenaing from Boston 
to New York, Washington, and Cliicago, have been porchased by the 
Western Union Telegraph Ciompany for $660,000 in its stock at par. 
These lines have been operated by the Western Union Company under a 
lease since Jaly 10, 1886, as a part of its system. 

*'• The Northwestern Telegraph Company owns 8,000 miles of wire. It is 
leased to the Western Umon for ninety-nine years, which guarantees 
dividends (6 per cent, after 1896) and interest on bonds. 

" The aggregate mileage of telegraph lines in the United States open for 
public bnsmess exceeds 310.000 nules, besides railways, Qovemment, pri- 
vate, and telephonic lines; length not ascertainable." 



BritUli Postal Teleffrap^. 

In 1870 the British Government acquired the telegraph by purchase 
from private companies for £11,000,000 (|68,600,'000), generally considered 
far in excess of the actual value. Before the transfer the number of 
offices was only 8,000; in 1808 it was nearly 10,000. In 1870 the annual 
total of telegrams sent did not reach 7,000,000, at an average cost of 54 
cents per message; in 1898 there were sent nearly 70,000,000 messages, at 
an average cost of 16 cents a message. During the same year the private 
tel^iraph companies of the United States sent 66,591,868 messages, at an 
average cost of 81.2 cents, and an acknowledged prqfit of 11.8 cents a 
message. The Britisher steps into the post-office and sends a message 
for 13 cents which will reach any part of the United Kingdom within 
eight minutes. The United States citizen pays from ^ to 60 cents, and 
expects a delay of several hours before the leisurely officials of some pri- 
vate company will deliver the message. 

NePT ITork and Brooklyn Bridge. 

The New York and Brooklyn bridge is a fine example of municipal 
ownership. Beginning as a private enterprise in 1867, it was taken, 
in 1874, by the two cities and completed in 1883. It cost $16,000,000, of 
which two-thirds was borne by Brooklyn and one-third by New York. 
Tolls on the railroad were reduced from 6 cents to 3^ cents on March 
6, 1885, and the promenade for foot passengers was made free June 1, 
1891. In March, 1806, the roadway was made free to bicycles. During 
11 years, up to Jan. 1, 1896, the bridge cable raihx>ad carried 846,850,- 
631 passengers, and not a passenger has been killed or seriously injured 
on the cars. Buildings under bridge approaches bring in $105,000 a year 
rental. Telegraph companies pay over $30,000 a year rental for their 
wires. About 660 people are now employed on the bridge. As compared 
with the employees of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad (a private corpo- 
ration) their wages are as follows: 



Ok the Bridok. 

Engineers^$4 for 8 hours. 
Firemen, $3.37 for 8 hours. 
Conductors, $3.76 for 8 hours. 
Gatemen, $3.50 for 8 hours. 
Toll-collector, $8 for 8 hours. 
Uniforms furnished by company. 



On the Elevated. 

Engineers. 18.60 for 9 hours. 
Firemen, |1.60 to $3.60 for 9 hours. 
Conductors, $3 to |3.80 for 10 hours. 
Gatemen, |1 .60 to $1.80 for 10 hours. 
Ticket-choppers, $1.60 for 13 hours. 
Uniforms lumlshed by men. 



Over two and one-half millions of dollars have been turned over to the 
two cities from the earnings of the bridge. 



SntlKMS AHD I.OCE0UTS. 



"This GompiiD; practically coodacU the Mlepbone buBlaeaB of the 
UniWi] St«teB, 

"Tbenumberof InBljuineDtaIn thetuuilB ot UcenBees undec rental M 
the besHmlne of ISW wu B^soe, The DQmber or eichuge CODDSC- 
tloDi doll; la the Uoltsl SUIee wtiB 2,IK8,ieA or a total per year ot 
about S?U,0Oa,OOa. The average number of dallv calla per enbtcriber ia 
about M. The compaov receded Id reutal or v^lephonfs la IBM, tMOS,- 
SS3. It paid lU Mockhaldera In dlvidende In 1H84. t3,l)OO.0Oa. Tbe 
capital of the compaDv waa t!O.0OO,OO0, The groas esmliiKB for 18M 
weteKMB^: not earnings, tS,ias.7«fi. 

"The Bell TelephoiH am] Ita Bubeldlar; companlee represent abont 
|Ot,<XIO,000 of c^Cal; tbe Lena Dietance Telephone CompanT, about 
pJOafiVI. 'nuasKTegateleiiKt&orwIreoperaledifin'.SDOniflea." 

B8TABLISHH£NTS AND XlOlJOTSBB ISVOLVSD IN 

STRIKES, 

[Beport of the IT. S. CommlBdaner ot Labor—ISSG.} 
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to las thoDBuid, 3S from 40 lo ni tboiwuid, SI from a) lo 40 thotuand, 
and ITS from S h> 90 Ihoueuid. 

POPULATION AIID PEE CENT. OP INCBEA8B— 1790 TO IS90. 
[Cevnu reporU from ITtO to IBM; catfmBted b; db from IDOO to IHIO.] 
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New Tork dtj. below the Harlem. Ib (he moat denself papuUtea dij 
In the world, according to the report of ttie tenement-hoiue committee 
made to the State IcglalatnrG Jan. 17, 189e, that section having 148.2 pop- 
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" Paris comes next, with a density of 125.2 per acre, and Berlin follows 
with 113.6. According to the estimates based upon the above total. San- 
itary District A, of the Eleventh Ward, contained June 1, 1894, as many 
as 966.4 persons to every one of its 32 acres. The census of 1890 gives 
800.47 to this district. It may be that these figures are equaled in some 
parts of the world, but the only information at hand indicates but one 
district approaching this— a part of Bombay, which had in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 759.66 to me acre in an area of 46.06 acres. It should be noted 
that the Asiatic density is comparatively more oppressive, as it is spread 
over much less floor space, the l^ew York buildings having more stories. 
The densest small section of Burope seems to ibe the Josef stadt, of 
Pregue, with its 4B5.4 to the acre, but New York's Tenth Ward exceeds 
this with not less than 626.26 to the acre, and the Tenth Ward has nearly 
five times the acreage of the crowded district in Prague." 

Land Values In Neiv Tork City. 

In 1626 the Dutch purchased Manhattan Island for $24; in 1890, accord- 
ing to the census, the real estate of the city of New York, the most valu- 
able portion of which is Manhattan Island, was valued at 2,627 millions 
of dollars. The largest price ever paid per square foot in the city, accord- 
ing to The Seal Estate Record and Guide for Sept. 14, 1895, was for 606 
square feet at the southwest comer of Wall and Broad streets, which 
was sold in April, 1882, for $168,000, or $331 per square foot. On Nov. 
22, 1893, the American Surety Company bought the southeast comer of 
Broadway and Pine streets, containing 1,447 square feet, at the rate of 
$268 per foot. In September, 1896, the Clearing-Honse Association prop- 
erty, northwest comer of Nassau and Pine streets, containing 2,969 
square feet, was sold for $725,000, or $245 per foot. 

- Real Estate Values In Clilcaeo. 

In 1816 there was not a white person on the present site of Chicago, 
and the raw prairie land was practically valueless; the census of 1890 
estimates the real estate value of the city at 1,330 millions. 

The Illinois Labor Bureau in 18^ (Eighth Annual Beport, pages 104 to 
258), made a careful investigation of land values in the city of Chicago. 
The most valuable section is known as the " South Side," and its bound- 
aries are the Chicago river on the north and west. Twelfth street on the 
south, and Lake Michigan on the east. Exclusive of streets it contains 
351.42 acres. All the great stores, wholesale and retail, the high office 
buildings, and the great banking institutions are found within this area. 
Deducting 30 acres of public land owned by the nation. State, county, 
and cities, and 65.13 acres owned and used by the railroads, there remains 
266.29 aeres belonging to individuals and private corporations. This the 
bureau estimates to be worth $319,000,000 for the land alone, without 
reckoning the improvements, worth as much more. Of this the largest 
holder, Marshall Field, owns $11,000,000, and the next largest holder, 
Levi Z. Leiter, $10,500,000. There are in aU 1,196 owners of this 319 mil- 
lions, of whom 18 or li per cent, own 66 miUions, or over 20 per cent, of 
the total. Eighty-eight persons own 136 millions, which is nearly one- 
half of the business center of the city of Chicago (Rei>ort, page 247). 

According to this same report (page 370), Chicago^s choicest quarter 
acre, hi 1830, was worth $20; in 1840, $1,500; m 1860, $17,500; in 1860, 
$28,000; in 1870, $120,000; hi 1880, $130,000; in 1890, $900,000; in 1894, 
$1,260,000. 
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• In Ihe United States on Jane 1. 

In laeo, according to the ceneQi, tbere n«re 4,848,458 foreign-bom 
males over 21 fean of age. Of theae fi,&4a,7A3, or fiBJU per cent., had 
been fall; naltirallzed, and 23S,0S1, or S.4S per cent., bad taken oot flnt 
papers. There were 1,18B.4SS alleoB, of whom Sdl.SSO speak Bngllsh and 
388,102 some other language. Thecondltlonof S7T,193 was unknown. 

Taking the 1S4 eltln of 91.000 popnlallon aikd over the bigheat per- 
centagee of foreign parentage In 1800 were as follows: Milwaukee, 
BAX; HolToke, Haas., 82.08; Fall lilver, 82.71; Hoboken, S1.4S; Long 
laland City, 80,(8; New York dty, 60.40; Lawrence. Mass., 70.88; San 
Frandaco, rs.lB; Chicago, 77.00; Detroit, rT.17; Buffalo, 17.11; Baj City, 
TO.SO; Scrsnton, Pa., T5J!S; Dnluth, 75.21; St. Panl, 7B.14; Cleveland, 
74.08; FateiBon, H. J., TS.Ti; Lacroeae. Wis.. 7S.S4; Jersey City. 73.1B; 
Lowell, Uasa., ISJSO; Dayenport, 72.28; Walerbnry, Conn,, 71.80; 
Brooklyn, 71.04; Yonngatowa, Ohio, 70.47. 

At the other end ot the list are Atlanta, T.aS; Norfolk, Va., 8.24; 
Angnata, Qa., B.N; Cbatlanaoga, Tenn., 11.04; Blcbmand, Ta., 11.47. 
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• BsUmsles of Mr. P. N. Barratt, editor of The Amtrleaa Groeer. 
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the ** Handbook on Currency and Wealth." 
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icating Liquors; Liquor Dealers and Revenues; 
Cost of the Traffic to Wofkinemen and Far- 
mers ; Effects of Drinking on Mind and Body ; 
Relation of Drink to Crime ; Effects of Prohi- 
bition in Maine, Kansas, and Other States ; 
Prominent Local Option States; Failure of 
High License ; the South Carolina Dispensary ; 
Free Rum ; the Saloon in Politics ; Views of 
"The Trade" on Prohibition, High License, 
etc. ; the Ungodly League of Church and Sa- 
loon ; Temperance Instruction in the Public 
Schools ; Attitude of Republican, Democratic, 
and People's Parties; Supreme Court Deci- 
sions ; The Prohibition Party Votes, Platforms, 
Purposes, and History, and a host of other in- 
dispensable facts. 

Uniform in size and style witli this 
volume. Price, 50 cents. 
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Bishop John H, Vincent, J>.D,, ZL.D.: 

" This book is literally packed with facts and theories 
and practical counsels. There is enoagh wisdom in 
it to set ap a whole ' Millenniam/ " 



Practical Christian 
Sociology. 

Princeton Seminary Lectures, 

By 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 

Tills Book Discusses 

Temperance The 8abbath 

Impurity Divorce 

Immigration IHunicipalism 

liaw Enforcement W«i^.tan 8affrage 

And All Otber 

Social Reforms, Not Separately, But in their Relations 
to Each Other; ^{ith Latest Statistics; making this 
volume a Handy Compend of the Whole Subject of 
Social Reform. 

Prof. AlMon W, Small, Head Professor of 
Sociology in Chicago University: "A decided acqui- 
sition to our Sociological literature. I have already 
recommended it for use in several colleges, to follow 
up Small and Vincent.'' 

Frances J?. WUIard, Pres. W. C. T. U.: "It is 

packed with just the information that a * Christian at 
work' most needs to know, and which he might 
search for through a hundred volumes in vain. ... I 
wish that it might be studied in all the local unions of 
the W. C. T. U:" 

Carroll 2>. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. : *' I consider it an exceedingly im- 
portant and valuable work.^' 

II Infiltrated, with Charts, and 23 Portraitsi 
Introduction by Joseph C'ooit. 12mo., 
Cloth. 5'24pp.( with Larffeand Val- 
uable Appendix, and Copious In« 
dexes. Price, Si .30. Post-free. 
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•*To the clergyman, lawyer, and Btjident of soci- 
ology this book will be found a cyclopedia of facts 
and arguments of great value." — Daily Inter Ocean,, 
Chicago. 

Criminology; 

A Psychological and Scientific Study of Crim- 
inals with Relation to Psychical and Physical 
Types, etc. By Abthur MacDonald, Spe- 
cialist in Education &s Related to the Abnor- 
mal and Weakling Classes, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and U. S. Delegate to the International 
Society of Criminal Anthropology at Bi*us««els, 
1892, etc., etc. Introduction by Professor 
Cesare Lombroso of the University of Turin, 
Italy. In an Appendix is given an Extensive 
Bibliography of the Best Books on Crime, in 
the Several Languages. 12mo, Cloth, 416 pp. 
Revised Edition. Price, $2.00 ; post free. 



" Of undoubted interest and special value to all con- 
cerned." — The Arena^ Boston. 

" The result of years of expert study and research." 
— CiMic^ Baltimore. 

" Exhaustive, logical, and convincing."— JVietr York 
World. 

"Dr. MacDonald is a conscientious writer. . . . 
We have read his book with pro&t.''^— New Yoik 
Herald. 

" The Author has laid the world under obligation. 
. . . The introduction is also of much value."'— 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 

"Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtful 
. . . the spirit is excellent and the method scientific." 
■^New York Tribune. 

*'It is an admirable, interesting, and important 
work, and will be found of great interest to all inter- 
ested in the science of Criminology."— /S^iawdarrf- 
Vhion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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'^Should i-each its hundred~thousandfii 
edition." — Chicago Jourtial. 



Ethics of Marriage 

A Most Valuable Book 

By H. 8. Pomeroy, M.D. Prefatory note by Thos. 
Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D., aud introdaction by 
Kev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., BoBton. With an Ap- 
pendix showing the laws of most of the States and 
Territories regarding certain forms of crime. 

I2IIIO, Cloth, 197 ppM Price, $1.00, 

POSTAGE FBEB. 

" To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which niaiTiaji;es 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibili- 
ties are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sare 
defilement of society because the criminal clafses are 
allowed to propagate their vile species, while Chris- 
tian households and moral parents ignore their duty 
to this and to the next world, this book is almost like 
a voice from Heaven. Should reach its handred- 
thousandth edition. ^^—C%t^a^ Journal. 

**It deserves to lie alongside the Bible in the 
foundation of each homst.^-^Rev. O. P. Qiffcrd^ 
Boston. 

*'I have read jonr book witli deep interest and 
heartily concur In it. . . . May God bless yonr 
vioxiiA:'— Elizabeth A. Tobey.Prts, Mass, W. C. T. U. 

** A subject of great delicacy and yet commanding 
preseiit importance \» treated with the utmost pro- 
priety of tone and expression: with adequate knowl- 
edge, Ixith theon'tical and practical; with unflinch- 
ing thoroughness and courage in the exposure of the 
evil, and with a reformatory purpose worthy of both 
the man of science and the Christian."— £ev. Joseph 
Cook. 
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*<An important book."— j5rooA2]/n EcLgU^ N, Y. 



Is Man Too Prolific ? 

^THE SO-CALLED MALTHUSIAN IDEA 



By H. S. PoMEROY (author of "The Ethics of 
Marriage"). 12mo. Leatherette, 64 pp. 
Price, 35 Cents. Post-free. 



HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 

In his letter to the author : 

"I find no words strong enoagh to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which yon 
are devoted ; or of the degradation which, if and in 
proportion as that cause should be defeated, threatens 
the whole human race within the scope of the con- 
troversy." 

" Arguing from the point of a physician, the author, 
Dr H. S. Pomeroy, makes out a pretty strung case 
affainst the so-call^ Malthuslan doctrine."— Courier- 
JournaU St. Louis. 

" The treatment of the subject is able and original, 
and the writer supports his arguments by many un- 
deniable facts."— The Standard UnioUy Brooklyn^ N. Y. 

"■ It Is a moral book and would Interest any Christian 
or friend of the human T&ce.'* — Mid-Conltnetit Mag- 
azine. 

"In contrast to Malthus and John Stuart Mill the 
author bases his argument on facts and not on a priori 
assumptions."- 2%e Christian DJe^ Chicago. 

" One of the best points that the author makes is that 
society is weakening and endangered by hereditary In- 
capacity and crime, and has a right to say that paupers 
and criminals shall not become progenitors."— cArte- 
tian Register^ Boston. 

" An Important book. . . . Food is declared to be In- 
creasing faster than mouths, and the larzest possible 
number of children should be bom."— 7v>e Brooklyn 
EagU, N. Y. 
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In a broad, philosophic, and patriotic spirit 
the author seeks to apply, in this volume, 
the accepted principles of Political Economy, 
as to Production and Wealth, Consumption 
and Waste. 

'* Abook which contains very much of great yalue."— 
Herald and Presbyter^ Cincinnati. 

" The argument Is impressive, and well buttressed with 
statistics and apt citations."— 7%£ Watchman^ Boston. 

" Dr. Hopkins contributes to the literature of political 
economy a volume worth the attention of students and 
thinkers."— CArtotfaw Herald. 

"Dr. Hopkins brings thorough preparation to this 
work on the particular line of reform in which he has 
labored."— CArtetton 06««n)er, Louisville. 

" Unquestionably the ablest book upon Political Econ> 
omy In Its various relations which has been put upon the 
max^Let"— Herald qf the Coming One^ Boston. 

"Dr. A. A. Hopkins's 'Wealth and Waste' will prove 
Itself one of the most effective contributions to the 
literature of reform."— ITesttfm Christian Advocate. 

" It Is a book both for scholars and students and plain 
laboring men. with clear, concise definitions and prac- 
tical Illustrations for all these c]&saes."—The lietigious 
Herald, Hartford, Conn. 

" Unique, fascinating, and suggestive. ... No one 
assummg the attitude of a reformer can fail of being 
quickened in his great work by an earnest review of the 
hook.*'— Baltimore Jiethodiet. 

" The incisive mind and rare culture of Professor Hop- 
kins have never been more signally set forth than in his 
new book entitled ' Wealth and waste.' It comes as a 
much needed reinforcement to the literature of the tem- 
perance propaganda."— /Varices E. Willard. 
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